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To 

THE PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES NOW IN THE FIELD, 

Whom it ts my highest honour to call 

' My Fellowlabourers ' : 

This Edition of Dr. Christlieb's Survey 

Of the Recent Progress and Present State of their Cause and Work, 

is respectfully dedicated, 
In the common Faith, Hope and Charity. 



11 The Field is iU World," 

Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 

Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you : 

And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. — Amen. 




The revival of the Missionary spirit in the Churches of the nine- 
teenth Century, is one of their most distinguishing characteristics. 
It has naturally arisen out of their return from a mere abstract and 
fruitless theorising, to the original source and the practical ideals 
of the Christian life, and is in living harmony with all the deeper 
humanity and the more cosmopolitan tendencies of the time. In 
consequence, we live in a century of Missionary effort and aspiration, 
such as even the Christian ages have never seen before; and it is 
no looker possible for any earnest philanthropy to ignore the 
movement. The prejudices which a lukewarm faith and a super- 
ficial enlightenment bad originated against the cause, have been 
gradually dispelled by the realities of a more direct intercourse with 
the non-Christian members of the race. And even the scientific 
leaders of broadest and keenest insight have come to pay homage 
to the new enthusiasm, as they have been gathering from it fresh 
stimulus uud large contributions to their special work, in their own 
fields of labour. 

But every age requires its own motives and methods, in accord- 
ance with its particular modes of thought and of life. And it is 
characteristic of ours to demand the clearest knowledge and the 
most practical valuation of any of its undertakings. Hence the 
rise of a more scientific treatment of the subject of Missions, and a 
juster appreciation of their various* bearings. While the old argu- 
ments aud appeals to Christian duty and sentiment have really lost 
none of their force, many new grounds of obligation have come into 
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iew, which have been at once quickening fresh interest and suggest 
a rational guidance. The subject of Missions has thus been 
ifowly winning its place in the circle of the Theological Science*, 
jssitj of special Missionary training is being more 
:ognised by all the Churches. 
Wlmt is still most urgently required, is the faithful ascertain- 
ment and presentation o( facts regarding the actual work of all 
the Missions. The scientific treatment of Missions, like that of 
any other subject, must pass through an empirical stage before 
it can attain to principles of universal application, and it will 
for a time largely dependent upon further accumulations 
of material. But apart from this theoretical interest, all new 
facts in the Missionary sphere will always have an increasing his- 
torical value as the latest evidence of the living power of the Chris- 
tian Faith. And it cannot be doubted that all the Churches do very 
specially require this apologetic evidence at present as a crowning 
proof of their own vitality, and will continue to require it uutil the 
typical beginnings of the Christian history are everywhere com- 
pletely realised in the universal embodiments of the end. — And even 
more urgently is the evidence of fact required for those who are 
entirely indifferent or intentionally hostile to the Missionary cause. 
There is, indeed, no subject regarding which ignorance is so pre- 
valent and misconception so great. But few are really aware of 
the vastness, the momentum and the success of the Missionary 
movement all over the world in our agp, and the simplest deline- 

Iatiou of the magnificent organisation and results of the various 
Missions, will give most readers, not specially familiar with the 
subject, a shock of surprise. The mere facts of the Christian 
Missions form their own best apology, and no prejudice against 
them can possibly survive a fair and impartial examination of 
their work and claims. 

Above all, it is necessary th;it the world-wide results and oppor- 
tunities of Missions should lie accurately ascertained and made 
known, with a view to the further quickening and increase of 
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Missionary life, within, the Churches, With all their past sacrifices 
and achievements, much more still remains to he done before ihe 
world shall he finally conquered by the power of the Cross. Yet 
at this turn of history, just when the position is the strongest and 
the prospects are the most encouraging, there have arisen not a 
few appearances of a waveriug of faith and a slackening of 
effort in almost all the Churches. Apart from merely accidental 
influencesj this may be iu fact only a breathing pause before the 
final assault, the gathering iu of energy for a last irresistible 
advance. But, however it may be viewed or explained, the fact 
has to he practically dealt with, and it seems certain that under 
the all-quickening influence of the Spirit, nothing will now so 
reanimate and inspire the various divisions of the Christian army 
as the story of its past conquests, the re-assurance of its invincible 
force, and the full vision of more glorious victories most certaiuly 
to be yet achieved. 

More thau ever we need such literary aid as will at once plead 
and help the Christian preacher by his more direct appeals to plead, 
the cause of Missious in this spirit and method, Dr, Christlieb's 
Survey of the Present State of our Protestant Missions as a whole, 
is one admirable contribution to this requirement. The clearness 
the comprehensiveness, the accuracy and the impartiality of his 
concise sketch, are conspicuous throughout. Written by a warm 
friend of Missious, who is himself not a Missionary, it embodies 
the most practical views, and conveniently presents the latest Te- 
llable Statistics gathered from a very wide range of official sources. 
The plastic pnwer of orderly condensation, the sure grasp of salient 
points, and the harmonious perspective of the whole representation, 
are not more remarkable than the spiritual interest that sustains 
and pervades even the driest details. The generous instincts that 
have been working so effectively in combating the critical negations 
of Modern Unbelief, and in regenerating the inner spirit of contem- 
porary G-ermau Theology, have been here applied with the same 
earnestness and practical foresight, to the subject of Missions ; and 
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,be bright picture of the world-conquering movement of Christi- 
inily in our age, thus sketched out of the common material by this 
master-baud, is a real gift to every Missionary and to every friend 
Missions.* 

The present attempt to reproJ uce it in English was begun more 
.ban two years ago, when the original came accidently to hand 
during a visit to a branch of the German Missions in Maubhoora. 

'be object aimed at was to convey the inspiriting sketch in a con- 
venient form to the friends of the Foreign Missions of the Church 

f Scotlaud, in the hope of helping to arouse them to greater efforts 
in the Missionary cause. It was intended to be ouly the preface 
to another more practical communication, and it was carried on 
by very hurried snatches from the demand of other duties until 
shout the half was completed. In consequence of the tempor- 
ary .failure of the Missionary scheme to which it was to be sub- 
servient, and the pressure of other work, it was kid aside, and 
the more readily because it was then ascertained that a complete 
translation had just been published in England. That version has 
not been seen by the present Translator, but it is enough to know 
that it has been favourably received and is helping to supply a 
felt want. 

The following rendering — which has freely adapted the original 
by re-arrangement, abridgment, and occasional addition — has been 
completed with the earliest available leisure, in accordance with 
the desire of the Foreign Mission Committee, for circulation among 
the Ministers of the Church of Scotland. Since it was undertaken, 
events have been but too glaringly demonstrating the correctness 



* The Statistics haTe been worked throughout with characteristic German 
thoroughness and care. The numerous references to the authorities Lave been 
omitted in the following pages : they would only impede the reading and would 
be mostly found to he in access able. It must be remembered that the BtatiatiCB 
and allusions refer to the year 18SD, the date of the last revised Edition ; and it 
may be safely assumed that the numbers giveu are. in most cases, considerably 
nnder the facts now, aud in no ease beyond them. The facto of the Missionary 
world in geDeial, are fairly represented so tar as ascertained at the Mildmay 
Conference, London, in I878. The valuable Koport of that Conference has been 
largely drawn from in Dr. Chiiatlicb's Surrey, 
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mviction that tlie chief weakness iu our National Church 
for some time past, has been the want of a more adequate and 
earnest participation in the Missionary efforts of the age. And now 
that the Ministers of the Church have become alive to the fact and 
are bestirring themselves so earnestly to remedy it, there is every 
reason to expect larger blessings in the future and more than a 
correction of all past mistakes. But at this very time of re-awak- 
ening, it may be opportune to suggest that no amount of special 
appeal and no strength of particular motive will effect any deep 
or permanent good unless they he grounded upon an increased faith 
in the Gbeat Commission — so aptly called " the marching orders" 
of the Churcb, — and upon an enlarged sympathy with the whole 
Missionary movement of the time. The presentation of the 
Missionary cause from an historical and universal point of view, 
is what has been most neglected of late iu the Church of Scotland ; 
and mainly owing to this self-limitation our efforts have been to a 
great extent accidental, barren and uninteresting. It seems 
therefore to be of cardinal importance, as the guarantee of a growing 
future, to inspire the awakening interest with wide views of the 
grandeur of the whole movement of the Kingdom of God through- 
out the world, to guide it at the same time to an intelligent 
appreciation of the special tasks which seems to claim the parti- 
cular capacities of our Church, and thus to stimulate her members 
to a more generous rivalry in love and good works towards those 
that are without. If the following .Survey of the Protestant 
Missions to the Heathen ail over the world prove serviceable to 
any friends of our own Missions at this time, by presenting a larger 
view of the subject, or by conveniently supplying material that 
will stand any teat, or by suggesting some practical lines of thought 
and endeavour, the incidental effort required to give it an English 
form will be regarded as more than repaid. 

W. HASTIE. 
The Gknebal Assembly's Institution, 
30th April 18S2. 



Note to New Edition. 

Since the copies of the first Edition of this Translation were sent 
to Scotland a few months ago, I have received many gratifying assur- 
ances that they have been of much use in furthering the cause of 
Missions in the Church of Scotland, at this critical time. Not the 
least pleasing of the communications I have received, have come from 
the genial and learned Author, who has most generously approved of 
my effort, although it was undertaken and carried out without his 
knowledge. Another thousand of a second Edition have been printed 
in Calcutta by the Rev. H. P. Parker for the use of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, in order to promote the common end which we all 
have in view. 

Encouraged by these facts and with the express sanction of the 
author, this third revised Edition is now published in a cheap form, 
in the hope that it may be still more widely useful in promoting the 
whole missionary cause which it represents in the most catholic spirit, 
and pleads with the most unsectarian aim. Some further additions 
have been made to the original sketch, and the Appendix has been 
enlarged by a select Bibliography of Protestant Missions. May the 
conscientious Survey of the distinguished author in this English form, 
be still further blessed, not only as a triumphant reply to the groundless 
yet too common allegation that Protestant Missions have proved a 
failure, but as a source of fresh stimulus and strength to those who are 
now labouring for their further extension and final triumph. 

W. H. 

October 1882. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS TO THE 
HEATHEN. 



The Missions of the Protestant Churches to the heathen, now 
embrace every quarter of the globe. During our century they 
have extended their range more and more widely. By their various 
methods, they have gradually laid hold of every heathen people, 
whether uucivilised or civilised. Their operations and fruits 
Lave increased more and more, till now it has become very difficult 
to estimate them, whether we regard their leavening influence 
upon heathen faith aud life, or their reviving reaction upon the 
parent Churches at home. There can hardly be any oue whg 
would pretend to have an adequate knowledge of the inner work- 
ing of the numerous Societies of the Old and New World, to say 
Bothing of those already founded iu Africa, Australia, and the 
South Pacific Ocean, Many ate no doubt fully aware of the 
operations of their own Mission, arid of some others ; but no one 
can possibly gather up all the threads and connections of all the 
Protestant Missions iu his own hand, The material of information 
regarding them lies scattered in hundreds of Missionary publica- 
tions ; aud every new Report alters the statistics at any tima 
obtained. The general Missionary Conferences held at Liverpool 
in I860, aud at Mildmay, Loudon, in 1878, along with the spoeial 
Conferences held at Allahabad for India, iu 1872, and at Shanghai 
for China, in 1S77, have furnished much valuable information 
which greatly facilitates a survey of what has now been achieved 
in the most important fields. But behind the more prominent 
facts of the leading Missions, much that is being done by many 
smaller agencies must remain in the background, so that a com- 
pleteness of view could only be attained of parts and not of the whole 
of our Missionary operations. There are also now a considerable 
number of private Missionaries who labour in the field without 
being connocted with any particular Society, aud we hear little 
of their work either iu Conferences or Reports. 

[t is oven more difficult to attain to theoretical concliiarana 
ions, iban to ascertain their history and statistics 
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Definite principles fitted to guide operations in the fature can only 
be drawn from experience, by comparing the leading rules and 
methods adopted by the different Societies with their respective 
influences and results. But there is almost an entire want of 
printed accessible material for such a comparison, most of the 
Societies limiting themselves as yet to oral or written instructions 
to the individual labourers in their respective spheres. 

If these great difficulties in the way of a complete survey of the 
Mission field are kept in view, allowance will readily be made for 
some imperfection in this attempt* The numbers given will some- 
times be only approximate and not absolutely exact. In the pre- 
sent state of Missionary information, hardly more can be expected 
regarding the best methods of work than a few allusions to promi- 
nent questions, and the whole will at most give but a bird's-eye 
view of the Missionary world whose several parts must pass before 
us as in extremely rapid flight. 

Our subject naturally includes not only the present state of 
Missionary work among the heathen in its various branches, 
methods and results, but the Missionary activities of the Churches 
at home, as the levers and forces that maintain the movement of 
the gigantic organisation. In order, therefore, to give some out- 
line of the whole subject : (1) we shall start with a brief glance 
at the Past and Present of Missionary work ; (2) then we shall 
present a rapid survey of the actual operations and results of 
Protestant Missions to the heathen ; (3) we shall next consider 
the Missionary Agencies of the parent Churches in their conspi- 
cuous features and extent ; (4>) and, finally, we shall indicate cer- 
tain wants and signs of the immediate future suggested by past 
experience. The great end in view will be better accomplished by 
dwelling less upon statistical details than by laying emphasis 
upon those practical points connected with particular spheres 
whose correct treatment is more likely to further real progress 
and about which, accordingly, a general understanding is spe- 
cially desirable, 



1. THE PAST AND THE PRESENT, 



Out subject at once suggests a brief comparison of the Past and 
the Present of Missions. And the actual state of our evangelical 
Missions justifies more than at any former time, a retrospect that 
may at once strengthen faith and awaken hope. 

The geographical extension of Missions shows at once that we 
are living in a century of Missionary effort, such as the Christian 
Church has never seen before. The evangelization of the civilised 
peoples around the Mediterranean was mainly the Missionary 
work of the ancient Church ; the Christianizing of the barbarous; 
races and tribes of Europe was the chief Mission of the Mediaeval 
Church ; from the Sixteenth Century Christianity began to advance 
into some of the European Colonies and Eastern Empires ; but it is 
only in our time that the age of a world-mission has dawned clear- 
ly and fully upon the Church. The universality of the Missions 
of this century is shewn by their being no longer confined to 
particular countries but extending to allthe regions of the globe, by 
their embracing the most cultivated peoples, as well as the most 
uncivilised tribes, by their proclaiming the Christian salvation on 
the most distant shores and islands in hundreds of formerly 
unknown languages and dialects, and even by theirboldly summon- 
ing anew to the life and light of the Gospel the lands once lost to 
the Church under the blood-stained march of Islam. — The results 
of Protestant Missions for two centuries and a half can be only 
too easily summed up. Certain Dutch Missions to Ceylon and the 
Moluccas, shaded by a commercial colouring and taking no deep 
root : the attempts of certain Americans and of the Moravian 
Brethren among the Indians of North America, dragging out a 
toilsome existence among the ceaseless conflicts of the tribes : the 
Halle and Danish Mission in a few districts of India, gradually 
failing of its great promises under the Influence of the cold spirit 
of the last age : the Norwegian and Swedish efforts among the 
heathen Lapps of the Scandinavian North, carried on with ir- 
regular zeal : the Missions of the Moravians and Wesleyans in the 
West Indies and Surinam, flourishing happily with more constant 
life : a few scattered glimmerings of the Gospel among the " icy 
mountains" of Greenland and Labrador, kindled chiefly by Mora- 
vian Norwegians and Danes : such, in spite of the labours of many 
"wrote pioneers and patterns for all time— were the very scanty 




operations of the 'Protestant Missions to tie heathen up tiil the cd< 
of die Eighteenth Century. 

And now ? — Everywhere the progress and extensioi 

mo us. With the turn of the century the islands of tlic Pacini 
opened to the Gospel, and the work, begun from England am 
America and then takeu up also hy native Agencies, has been 

frosecuted, that whole groups of islands, including almost 
olyuesla, are now Christianized, and the remaining islands e . 
being won mora and mora every year, India, having gradually 
thrown open its gates in the course of the century first to English, 
and then toother Missionaries, the Great Empire from the Indus 
to beyond the mouths of the Ganges, and from Cape Comoriu to 
the Himalayas — where the Gospel is knocking at the gates el 
Thibet — is now occupied by hundreds of stations closer than tho 
points in Lhe Missionary net which towards the cud of the Firat 
Century embraced the Komau Empire. The largest islands of the 
Indian Archipelago — Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and now also 
New Guinea, and many of the smaller islands — are now possessed 
by Protestant Missions, some of them stretching far into the 
interior. Eurmah and partly also Si am have been thrown wide open 
to the Gospel, China, the most powerful and populous of all 
heathen lauds, has been compelled to open its gates always wider 
till it has been traversed by pioneers of the Gospel up to Thibet 
and Burmali, and till the half of its provinces from Hongkong and 
Canton up to Pekin and beyond the Groat Wall, are now occupied 
by the first links of a chain of Mission stations, while the emigrants 
of its teeming population in Australia and America are being influ- 
enced in their alien homes by Protestaut Missionaries. Japan, in its 
hunger after reform and progress, allowing an entrance even to the 
Gospel, has been rapidly occupied by American and English 
Societies, and shews already a considerable number of organized 
Christian communities. Even the aborigines of Australia have been 
influenced at several points hy the Gospel. — In the lands of the 
Mohammedan again, from the Balkans to Bagdad, and from Egypt 
to Persia, the most important points have become new centres of 
evangelization, especially through the American Medical Missions. 
■"'■atine, too, the Cradle-land of the Gospel, has been again 
;aced in a net of Missionary Agencies, with Schools from Beth- 
n to Tripoli and the northern slopes of Lebanon, — Africa is 
>eiug always more vigorously attacked from the West, South and 
Bast, — tho West from Senegal to the Gaboon, and even now to the 
Congo having its coast dotted with Missions from England, Basel, 
firemen and America. South Africa has been evangelized at the 
Cape by a series of English, Scotch, Dutch, German and French 
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ftlist-ion^, temporarily checked by the recent wars, are pressing 

further to the North — on the left beyond Walfish Bay into Herenj 
and Ovambo land, on the right into Zululaud up to Delagoa Hay, 
and in the middle up to the Bechuanas and Baautos. In Eastern 
Africa the Sun of the Gospel rising ao bright, after so dark a time, 
over Madagascar, cau never set upon it again. Outposts stretch 
along the East Coast from Zanzibar and the Nile eveu up to 
Abyssinia ; and above all, the advanced guards of the Scotch, 
English and now of the American Missions, following the paths 
broken by the great Scotch traveller have penetrated even to the 
heart of the black Continent and settled by the vast lake sources 
of the A fricau rivers. — In America, the great plain of the Hudson's 
Bay Territory stretching from Canada over the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean, has been zealously worked by Anglicans and 
Wesleyans side by side with jealous Romanists, and the result has 
beeu a flourishing Indian Mission. Iu the United States, 
hundreds of thousands of emancipated Negroes have been gathered 
into evangelical Churches, and the evangelizing influence exerted 
upon the few survivors of the many tribes of Red Indians, has 
awakened a new hope of their future. In Central America and the 
West Indies in so far as under Protestant Governments, the net of 
the evangelical Missions has been thrown from island to island, 
BTen to the mainland of Honduras, the Mosquito Coast, and still 
more over British and Dutch Guiana. Finally eveu the Southern 
extremity of the American Continent, including Falkland, Tierra 
Del Fnego and Patagonia, lias been enlightened by the first beams 
of the Gospel through the South American Missionary Society of 
Loudon, and its Agents have lately pressed forward to the Indians 
of Brazil around the Amazou in the very heart of the Southern 
Continent. Thus does eveu the most cursory survey shew that 
the present range of Protestant. Missions to the heathen is literally 
Ceoumenical, and that these efforts of our age belong as constituent 
parts to what is really begun as a WoilLD-MissiON. 

Even if we look back not to the beginning of the century but 
Only 20 or 30 years, the occupation of new stations during that 
short time iu Turkey, India, China, Japan, Polynesia, Africa and 
America, has not only doubled but trebled the extent of our Missions. 
And within the old boundaries laryo new spheres of work Iulvo 
been entered upon in our day, sucU as the special Mission to the 
females of India. Leupoll, a veteran of the India Mission, thus 
writes (1S7!>) ; — " If any one bad told me 25 years ago, that we 
would so soon havo not only free access to the Natives in their 
houses, but that the zenanas in cities like Benares, Lucluiovv, 
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Agra, Delhi, ond Lahore, would be opened to European ladies wftfi 
their Native Assistants iu order that they might teach the word oi 
God in them, I would have answered : With God all things are 
possible, but I cannot expect such a glorious change in my time. 
And now God has done much more than we hoped and even prayed 
for." From Calcutta to Pesbawur and down to Palamcottah in 
the South, there are now, iu fact, thousands of zenanas under th» 
instruction of the Christian Agents of the female missions. 

With this enormous extension of the sphere of Missionary 
operations iu the heathen world, the growth of the Missionary 
Spirit and of Missionary Societies has proportionally advanced 
with a consequent strengthen in g of the spiritual and material forces 
of the Missions, The times are fortunately past, when, as about 
90 years ago, a pastoral Conference at Northampton could silence 
a proposal hy Dr. Carey, the great pioneer of theEuglisb Missions 
in India, even to discuss the duty of evangelizing the heathen bya 
foolish and abrupt amazement : — or when, as about 80 years ago, 
in the first debate on Missions in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, a similar proposal was declared fanatically 
absurd and even dangerously revolutionary, till the venerable Dr. 
John Erskine, laying a trembling hand on the Bible, hurled tha 
Missionary commands and promises of Scripture like thunderbolts 
among the astonished Assembly, which was thus aroused to its lonj 
forgotten duty :— or, when as in 179S, a German Professor couh 
infer from the founding of a Missionary Society in East Frieslam 
that the German culture had not yet penetrated into that region 
. — or when, as in 181(1 the pious students of Andoverled by Adoni- 
ram Judson, the pioneer of the Eurmah Missions, should have 
ask the General Assembly of the Congregational ists of Masf 
chusetts, whether the Missionary spirit animating them wei 
" visionary and impracticable," and if not, whether in attempting 
to carry out their purpose any support might be expected from 
America ! 

Now all Scotland is proud of Missionaries like Dr. Duff ; now, 
in her fair capital there stands the prominent form of the great 
peaceful conqueror of Africa, Bible and hammer in hand, as 
speaking symbol of the established conviction that the pathway 
true civilisation cannot be opened up except by the Gospel Mission- 
ary ; now, she is sending whole colonies of Missionaries into thf 
heart of Africa, to perpetuate and extend Liviogstone's noble worl 
Now, in England, where the heroic traveller has also had his 
triumph, the scornful smile over " Exeter Hall" has died away, 
and even the English political press on the ground of mere policy, 
is speaking with respect of the great achievements of the Mission- 



ary Societies. Now, America cornea only second to England in 
Missionary interest and voluntary offerings for the spread of the 
Gospel, and its Missionary Societies can readily obtain the workers 
they require from the students of the Theological Colleges. Now in 
all Protestant countries the Missionary Societies have rooted 
themselves through innumerable auxiliary associations deep in the 
heart of the ecclesiastical organization of the Churches ; and — what 
was hardly thought of 50 years ago — Missionary gatherings and 
festivals are held in thousands of cities and villages every year 
with an always heartier sympathy on the part of the people. Now, 
even in German Universities, courses of Lectures on Missions are 
occasionally delivered, and Christianity is being characterised by the 
most advanced Theologians as "the specially Mission Religion," 
while the Missions of to-day are recognised and justified as presenting 
" from any point of view an extremely significant and characteristic 
phenomenon in the life of contemporary Christendom." 

But the vast progress of Missionary work within the Protestant 
Churches may be more distinctly seen fromrt/ejf comjxirative 
figures. At the end of last century, there were only 7 Protestant 
Missionary Societies in existence, and of these only 3 had been in 
operation through the greater part of the century (the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel which, worked chiefly among the 
English Colonists, the Halle and Deomark Society, and the Moravian 
Mission) while 4 of them, the Baptist, London, Church Mission- 
ary, and Dutch (Rotterdam) Societies, were founded from 1790 to 
1800. At present instead of 7 there are 70 Missionary Societies 
in Europe and America alone : in Great Britain 27, in America 18, 
in Germany (including Basel and Sleswig-Holstein) 9, in Holland 
(not including Auxiliary Societies) 9, in Scandinavia, Denmark and 
Finland 5, in France 1, in French Switzerland 1. In addition to 
these 70, there must be reckoned not only several independent 
Missionary Societies in the Colonies as iu Australia, Cape Colony 
and Sierra Leone, and others similar in British India, but there 
must be included a number of new independent Societies founded 
and managed by converts from heathenism, which are daughters 
of the parent English and American Missions. Such are the 
Native Missionary Society of Madagascar, sprung from the London 
Missionary Society and largely maintained by the Court, the 
Hawaiian Society sprung from the American Board of Boston, and 
now even a Society sprung from it as a granddaughter of the 
Board, at Ponape in the Caroline Archipelago. 

At the beginning of our century, the number of all the Mission- 
aries of these 7 Societies in the field, amounted to about 170, of 
whom nearly 100 belonged to the Moravaiu community, Now, 
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tlierc arc in the service of the 70 Societies at work, about 2,400 
Ordained European and American Missionaries, with hundreds of 
Native Ordained Preachers, (some 400 in India and as many in 
Polynesia) and over 23,000 Native Assistants as Catechists, Evan- 
gelists and Teachers, not including the numerous female Agents of 
the Missions, the private Missionaries, the Colporteurs of the Bible 
Societies, and the thousands of voluntary Sabbath School Teachers 
connected with the Missions. 

Eighty years ago — if we may venture an estimate — there could 
hardly be 50,000 Converts from heathenism under the care of the 
Protestant Missions, not reckoning the " Government Christians n 
in Ceylon who so soon fell away. To-day the total number of 
Converts from heathenism connected with our Mission Stations may 
he safely estimated as at least 1,650,000 ; and the year 1878 alone 
showed an increase of 60,000, or more than the whole number at 
the beginning of the century. Of this total, about 310,000 belong 
to the West Indies, from 40, to 50,000 to Western Africa, 180,000 
to South Africa, over 240,000 to Madagascar, about 500,000 to 
India, Ceylon and Burmah, 90,000 to the Indian Archipelago, 
about 50,000 to China, and over 300,000 to Polynesia. From 
these figures it is already evident what an important series of Coast- 
lands, and especially how many Islands are already Christianized 
and won for the Church, 

The extraordinary growth of thedndividual Societies might also 
be dwelt upon. Several of them have now grown in our century 
like giaut trees, whose branches extend over half the globe. The 
Moravian Mission, the greatest of the early Societies, had in 1821 
altogether 26 Stations, with 161 male and female Missionaries, and 
about 20,000 Converts : now it has 95 Stations, with 327 Mission- 
aries and 73,170 Converts. The Church Missionary Society of the 
Church of England founded in 1799, has now 185 Stations with 
2()7 Ordained European Missionaries, 200 Native Preachers, 2,740 
European and Native Teachers and Evangelists, and 124,794 
Native Christians in its connection. Its income has risen from 
£25,000 in 1 820 to .£200,000 in 1879. And similar progress has 
been made by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by 
the London and Wesleyan Societies, by the American Board in 
Boston, and in smaller proportion likewise by the German and 
other Societies. 

The following signs of progress may also be quoted Eighty 
years ago the total contribution of the Protestant Churches for 
Missions to the heathen, did not amount to £50,000 a year ; now 
the yearly income of the various Societies has risen to fully 
oPl, 250,000 of which about .£700,000 is contributed by England 




nearly £ 350,000 by America, and ^150,000 by Germany and 

Switzerland. This total sum is about five times as much as is con- 
tributed by the Roman Church for its Missionary Propaganda, the 
whole income of which in 1878 was only ,£244,220, — Eighty years 
ago, the number of all the Protestant Mission Schools did not 
exceed 70 ;now there are according to accurate computation 12,001) 
Protestant Mission Schools with more than 400,000 scholars, male 
and female, besides hundreds of native students preparing for the 
Christian Ministry in many of higher Educational Institutions and 
Theological Seminaries. In India alone lve have now 2,500 Mis- 
sion Schools ; in Polynesia the Wesleyans alone have 1,705 Day 
Schools, with over 49,000 scholars; in Madagascar the London 
Society alone lias 784 Day Schools, with 44,794 scholars ; the 
Cliurch Missionary Society at its various Stations hits 1,504 
Schools, with 57,380 scholars. — At the beginning of our century 
the Hob/ Scriptures were printed in some 50 translations, and these 
were disseminated in not more than 5,000,000 copies. Since 1804 
when the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded, new trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, or of their most important parts, have 
been made into not less than 226 languages and dialects — the 
whole of the Bible into 55 new languages, the New Testament into 
84, portions into 87 ; and the number of Bibles or of portions 
distributed since that lime now amounts to about 148,000,000 
copies. The most of these transitions ha.ve been made by Protest- 
ant Missionaries, and during the last 70 years they have intro- 
duced from 60 to 70 unwritten tongues into the seiies of literary 
languages. 

Of still more value than mere statistics, is the proof of progress 
given by the deep and wide moral influence of the Gospel during 
the period under review, as seen now in the growing regeneration 
of whole heathen tribes, and even of whole heathen nations. The 
incalculable extent of this influence among them is shewn by the 
advancing transformation of their whole soeial life, by the passing 
away of the abominations of thousands of years upon the intro- 
duction of the moral conditions of spiritual existence, by the gradual 
dawning, after the heathen night, of self-degradation for centuries, 
of the true Bible view of human dignity and self-respect — the 
fundamental condition of all genuine culture. The family relations, 
the training of the intellect, and the whole order of society are 
being everywhere more irresistibly laid hold of and renovated by 
tlie Christian Missions year after year. We shall see the evidence 
of this afterwards iu detail ; a few historical references will here 
suffice. Even 30 years ago, the doubt was frequently raised as to 
whether the Gospel could raise and save the most degraded heathen 
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tribes, so as to become to them "a savour of life unto life." 
But to-day the Portuguese would no longer venture to treat the 
Hottentots as no higher than a race of apes, or to declare them 
incapable of being Christianized. The notice is no longer seen on 
any of the Church doors in Cape Colony that " Dogs and Hotten- 
tots are not allowed to enter, as at the time when Dr. Tan Der 
Kemp had to struggle for a recognition of the human rights of 
these oppressed aborigines. To-day, no one would care to use the 
words of the French Governor of the Isle of Bourbon — who 
exclaimed to the first Protestant Missionaries to Madagascar: 
" What ! would you make the Madagascar, Christians? Impossible! 
They nre mere brutes ; they have no more soul than the beasts that 
perish." No one would now venture such words who looked round 
on the hundreds of Christian communities in that island, where the 
London Mission alone has 386 Native Ordained Pastors, 156 Native 
Evangelists, and 3,468 Native Lay Assistants and Scripture 
Headers ! Even 20 years ago, Englishmen who had travelled round 
the globe have been heaid by ourselves to affirm, that the abori- 
gines of Australia were absolutely incapable of receiving the 
Gospel, and could only be trained even to understand it by a long 
preparatory education. To-day, this opinion is amply confuted by 
the fruits of the Moravian Mission in Gippsland with its neat 
churches, its cleanly dwelling-houses, and its 125 baptized natives. 
We have, indeed, — as was shewn at the last Meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York, — the proof finally established by 
Missionary statistics, which cannot be called in question, that even 
the most sunken of the heathen, just because they are men, can 
listen with intelligence to the sound of the Qospel and learn to 
believe in it. And therewith we have the consoling evidence that 
no race is so spiritually dead that it cannot be animated anew by the 
Glad Tidings ; that no language is so barbarous, that it cannot 
receive a translation of the Bible ; that no heathen soul has be- 
come so brutish that a new creature in Christ cannot arise out 
of it ; and, therefore, that our Lord and Master is even now 
manifesting Himself before our very eyes as the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life to all maukind, and that He gave His followers no 
impossible commission, when, embracing all human sorrow and 
need in His view, He commanded : " Go ye unto ALL the world, 
and preach the Gospel to Every Cbkatube ! " 

After this brief but encouraging glance at the general progress 
made during the last eighty years, we shall endeavour to show 
somewhat more particularly, how far the Divine Commission is evea 
now being carried out by the. faithful " Ambassadors of Christ." 



THE PRESENT OPERATIONS OF 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 



tf order to give a more definite idea of the extentof the present 
ns of the Protestant M issions, it will he necessary to take a 
if them iu some detail; but we shall oonfiue ourselves, as much, 
wssible, to general outlines of the principal regions without at- 
pting to represent all the work that is being done. Our object 
rther to furnish a view oT the characteristic and leadiug forces 
a field, and at the same time to form some judgment regard- 
tie suitableness of the present methods of working. For our 
purpose, then, of giving a broad, clear outline, rather than a 
complete representation in detail, the subject may be arranged 
under the two principal groups of — 1. Missions among uncivilised 
•races, and 2. Missions among civilised peoples, and il will be 
most suitable to follow the great Natural Divisions of the globe as 
far as possible. We shall therefore first survey the principal 
Missions working among the uncivilised races of the South Seas, 
America, and Africa, and then those working among the civilised 
peoples of Asia, in Turkey, India and Japan ; and where the two 
classes are found in the same country, we shall take them together. 

I. MISSIONS AMONG UNCIVILISED RACES. 
I. AUSTRALIA, 

The difficult beginnings of Missionary work among the abo- 
rigines of Australia, those lowest members of the human family, 
have somewhat lightened up the spreading darkness of death 
among them, with the rays of the Gospel. The rapid extinction. 
of this race, although not entirely prevented, has been at least 
delayed, by Christian Missions. Though small in extent theso 
Missions are sufficient, as has been remarked, to disprove the 
unbelieving assertion that there were human beings so sunken as 
to be incapable of responding to the winning voice of the Good 
Shepherd. The Stations of the Moravian Mission in the Wimmera 
district, and at Raniahyul; in Oippslaud, have grown into 
pleasant villages, with neat houses and churches, and 1 25 Christiana 
— whose arrowroot, it may be mentioned, gained a prize Medal at 
the Vieuua Exhibition. The Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
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of South Australia at Point Macley, South of Adelaide, shews, with 
similar results, what the Gospel can accomplish among the 
Papuans. Besides these special operations, there are now English 
Educational Institutions for the children of natives, and certain 
other Missionary efforts hrought to bear upon them by the Colonial 
Missionaries. The fact is also satisfactory, that the children born 
in the Stations of Native Christian parents are more healthful and 
promising than those of the wandering heathen tribes. 

II. NEW ZEALAND. 

The same holds true of New Zealand where, however, the 
Mission is more extended, especially upon the Northern Islands. 
The Maoris, prostrated by protracted wars and rapidly vanishing 
before the advance of ten-fold more numerous white colonists, now 
number only about 30,000 souls, and present no longer the same 
flourishing Mission field. The principal work among them is still 
done by the Church Missionary Society, with 16 European 
Missionaries, 27 Native Pastors, and 220 Native Teachers. The 
number of their converts is now 10,315, and as they are always 
increasing, the Missionaries are looking forward more hopefully to 
the future. The Wesleyan Mission, after having suffered severely 
from the war, now reckons again several thousands of Maori 
converts, but like the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
works mainly among the mixed classes and the colonists. The 
Station of the North German Society still remaining, has settled 
into a Pastorate to a mixed community. On the other hand, the 
Hermannsburg Mission still carries on direct Missionary work at 
3 Stations. 

III. THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

New Guinea. — New Guinea is the first large Island which we 
meet in passing north from Australia. In the North- West, work 
has been prosecuted by the Dutch Missionaries, and in the South- 
East, since 1871, by the London Missionary Society mainly 
through Native Evangelists from the neighbouring islands. The 
deeply sunken state of its inhabitants still living in the Stone Age, 
the dividedness of its tribes, and the multiplicity of its dialects 
— 25 of these being spoken on the South coast within a range of 300 
miles ! — combine to render Missionary progress very difficult. New 
Guinea is far from whitening yet to the harvest, rather is it but a 
hard stony ground upon which the good seed is being sown ; yet 
even here some first-fruits have already ripened as a joyous earnest 
of the future. 
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Celebes. — In Celebes we find tlie crown of nil tlie Dutch Missions 

the region of Minahassa, which lias now become a Christian 

sninsula. Out of a population of some 114,000 inhabitants 

e than 80,000 have lieen converted. They are divided iuto 199 

muni ties, with 125 schools. Now that tlie Christians are 

3etl lo depend more upon their own resources, the want of proper 

lining to the duty of self-support is being practically felt among 

% and neighbouring Islands, — The various recent Dutch 
iiions in Java and ihc neighbouring islands shew that Holland 
t last making up for her long neglect of these regions. A 
je Evangelistic Seminary has been founded in Depok. The 
Christian communities on the islands of Ambonia, Kei, and Aru, 
and the surviving fruits of former efforts in Timor and Wetter, 
etill call for new Missionaries, who, it is hoped, will soon be 
found. 

Borneo and Sumatra. — The German Rhine Mission works in the 
South of Borneo, and tlie English Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in the North, where it is taking an always firmer hold. 
The Germans have also been working and making rapid progress 
among the Battas in Sumatra. This Mission has altogether in 
Sumatra, Nias and Borneo about 3,000 converts, under 25 Ger- 
man Missionaries. A Christian barrier lias thus been formed 
against the further advance in this quarter of the still aggressive 
Islamisin, which the Dutch Government through their use of the 
Malay language and of Mohammedan officials had been powerfully 
furthering, without intending it. 

IV. POLYNESIA. 

The astonishing progress of our Missions in the South Sean 
cannot but be remarked. It is even largely due to these Missions 
that a population is to he found there at all They have proved 
the very saviours of the native races by suppressing cannibalism, 
human sacrifices, and infanticide, and by introducing humanity 
in war, social order, and pure family relations. All this has been 
recoguised by explorers like Darwin, Meinicke, Waitz, Gerland, 
Oberlauder, so that even travelling naturalists and physicians have 
been constrained to vindicate the Christian Missions and their 
moralising influences. 

Polynesia. — Polynesia Proper, which is inhabited by the brown 
Mai ay race, is almost entirely Christianized. The Missionary opera- 
tion has here been nearly completed by the work of the London 
Society, the Wesleyan Society, and the American Board, The 
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■'■union Mission starling from Tahiti has bo completely evangelised 
;he Society Islands, the Australasian Islands, Hervey, Samoa, 
Tdkelan.andElliccTslar.dB.tliat there are only a Few heal hen a remain- 
ing on the last group. The Wesleyans have flourishing Missions on 
Tonga and the neighbouring islands, with 126 Chinches, 8,300 
Communicants, 122 Schools educating 5,000 children, and more 
than 17,000 attending religions worship. The American Board 
has transformed the Sandwich Islands into a Gospel land, has united 
the native Christian communities: some years ago into the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, and consigned to its care the farther pro* 
secution of the work. This last step, however, seems to have been 
aomewhat premature since the Native preachers are not yet nume- 
rons enough both to supply the wants of their home and to prosecute 
Missionary work upon the Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, and Mar- 
quesas Islands where the greater part of the yet heathen Malay* 
Polynesians are to he found; and hence the American Board it 
proposing to strengthen the number of its Missionaries there 
again. 

Micronesia. — In the Caroline, Marshall and Gilbert Islands, aa 
has just been noticed, the agents of the Native Hawaiian Associa- 
tion are working vigorously under the oversight of American 
Missionaries. But in consequence of the want of labourers, tliB 
London Society has also, since 1871, begun upon some of the islands 
of the Gilbert group. On these smaller islands there has not only 
been an end put to many barbarous customs, but the activity of 
the heathen Christians has been awakened in the most remarkable 
manner. The best of the new converts are immediately sent aa 
seed-corn into the distant regions. Tliisgenuine American training 
to independent activity has been the source of much of the extra- 
ordinary success of the South Pacific Missions, 

Melanesia. — In Melanesia specially, with its black, curly-haired 
population, we find the Wesleyan, London, Presbyterian and 
English Church Missions, engaged in reaping a full harvest. Fiji, 
which forms a brilliant point in the Wesleyan Mission, only 
requires a larger staff of European Agents. Sir A. Gordon, the 
Governor of these now English Islands, spoke at the May Confer- 
ence of 1879 in striking terms of the Christian transformation of 
the natives, so recently but degraded cannibals. Out of a popula- 
tion of about 120,000 souls, there are now more than 102,000 
regular worhippers in 800 built churches ; and in all their houses 
the habit is to have morning and evening prayers. There are now 
1,534 Day Schools in Fiji attended by 42,000 children. 
Heathenism confined to the mountains and surrounded by the 
'hristian population on the coast is rapidly dying out. The 
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lyalty Islands (New Caledonia) occupied by the London Society 

a in like manner wholly Christianized, a! though partly Roman 

ntholic, — A difficult field of labour has been taken up by the 

reshyterian Missionaries of the Scotch Free Church along with 

> Presbyterian Churches of Canada, New Zealand and Australia, 

the New Hebrides. The unbealthiness of the climate, the 

iety of the languages, and the demoralizing influence of godless 

idere, combined with the degraded state of the population, 

safcly stand iu the way of rapid progress. These Presbyterian 

isions have, notwithstanding, 800 Communicants alreaify, 100 

tchers, and 3,000 natives under Christian instruction. Working 

e by side with these upon the New Hebrides, as well as upon the 

iota Cruz and Solomon Islands is the Mission of the English 

arch, to which the noble Bishop Patteson fell a sacrifice in 

71. This mission, in distinction from all other Societies, works 

i the plan of instructing native youths from the different islands 

r some months every year on Norfolk Island ; and then sending 

back to their homes to spread the knowledge of Christian 

truth thus acquired. During the more favourable seasons of the 

year the European teachers of these youths visit the different 

islands themselves in order to gain new scholars. Longer 

experience is required to determine the value of this system. 

To sum up : in Polynesia Proper the number of Communicants 
at present amounts to 36,000 ; in Micronesia to ahout ],600 ; in 
Melanesia to fully 30,000— altogether about 68,000. The whole 
number of Christianized Natives in the Polynesian Islands connect- 
ed with the Protestant Missions cannot be less than 340,000 
souls. The great want is still more labourers, and especially the 
training of many more Native Pastors, which would require the 
establishment of a higher English Seminary for Polynesian students. 

V. AMERICA. 
North America.— Only a few rapid glances can be given to the 
Missions among the uncivilised races of North America. The 
Moravian Mission in Greenland and Labrador still quietly prose- 
cutes its work of patience and love, Jt is now essentially organised 
into a Christian Church, but aggressive Missionary work is still 
directed upon the scattered remains of the heathen Esquimaux and 
the unconverted tribes iu the North of Labrador.— The Danish 
Mission in Greenland prosecutes its efforts at 8 Stations, with 10 
Missionaries and a Native Preacher. — The Wesley an Methodists 
and the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, carry 
ou their operations not only among the Colonists but among the 
Indians of Canada and of the Hudson Bay Territory. Extensive 
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work is also done by the Church Missionary Society in the Dioceses 
of Rupertsland, Saskatshewan, Red River, &c., and in spite of the 
strong counteraction of the Catholic Mission and the devastations 
of the lt fire-water " with which the white merchauts flood the 
Indians, the number of Native Christians is rapidly increasing, so 
that there are already found at the 24 Stations of this Society 
10,472 Converts, with 12 Native Pastors and 21 Schools. — Lookiug 
now at Columbia, along the coast of the Great Ocean, we find ft 
very remarkable movement in connection with the same Society. 
A schoolmaster, William Duncan, proving himself a practical 
Missionary genius, equalled by few in recent times, has converted 
a multitude of the most degraded and even cannibal Indians, and io 
his Metlakahtla he has founded a civilised Christian community io 
the wilderness with a religious, moral aud social organisation, and 
even now with a wonderfully flourishing trade. It has excited the 
astonishment of the poor ignorant Indians around, and is making 
more of them desirous of the blessings of the Gospel. It has also 
shewn to the world by a splendid example, how Missions can be- 
come effective in saving the Indians from extermination, and 
transform them into Christian communities. This man acquired 
the language in less than six months, so that he could preach his 
first sermon, which he had to repeat nine times on the same even- 
ing, because there were nine different tribes living in the village, 
the members of which would not venture to gather into one 
assembly — a striking indication itself of their social condition. 
He now stands at the head of a community of some 800 persons, 
who have built the largest Church between that place and San 
Francisco, together with Parsonage, Schools, Warehouse, and Fac- 
tories, and who are even now planting Missionary Colonies at a 
distance. Lord Duffer in, the late Governor of Canada, on his tour 
of inspection in 1876, could not find words to express his wonder 
at what he saw. Separation from heathen surroundings and 
removal from base European influences, training to steady labour 
and honourable trade, and the establishment of civil regulations 
founded upon the Indian customs, so as to preserve what was good 
in these, next to the transforming power of the pure preaching of 
the Gospel, have formed the secret of this remarkable success. The 
Church Missionary Society has already 4t Stations in the region, 
with 1,150 Native Converts. — Alaska, which was lately ceded by 
Russia to the United States, next to Greenland the most northern 
sphere of Protestant Missions, has also now been entered upon by 
American Missionaries. 

The Protestant Mission among the remainder of the Red Indiana 
in the United States, — a sort of Ben-oni of Missionary effort 
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i oDly be briefly referred to. The Red Indiana may probably 
lut to 300,000 soula. The Moravian Mission (with 3 Stations 
a U. S. and a fourth in Canada having 319 converts) first of 
then the American Board, the Presbyterians of the North and 
, the American Missionary Association, and lastly the Pro- 
,nt Episcopal Church — along with the Roman Catholics — have 
i and are working among them. It is but too well known 
terribly the Red Indians have suffered from the Whites, who 
;ad of ministering to tbem the Gospel, have only approch- 
. them with powder and lead, and hurried them by brandy into 
rly graves. But since the "pence-policy" of President Grant 
the Indian connections into the hand of Christian denotniua- 
, better days appear to be dawning upon the unfortunate 
(origices. According to the competent judgment of Mr. Brunot, 
e Chairman of the U. S. Board of Indian Commissioners, all the 
mrvivors of the Red Indians belong to about 130 tribes, divided 
over i)0 reserve districts, and speaking some 50 different languages. 
Some 20,000 of them now belong to the Christian Churches includ- 
ing the Roman converts ; 250,000 are partially or wholly civilised ; 
and about 75,000 still lead a savage life, subsisting by the chase. 
It is therefore too late to be raising the question now, as to whether 
they caw be civilised. The Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chicka- 
saws, Seminols and others, among whom chiefly the American 
Board, the Presbyterians, and the Baptists of the South have been 
labouring, have now put that doubt to rest with their Churches, 
Schools, Seminaries, Newspapers, Legislative Assemblies and Codi- 
fied Laws, — aye, with their spiritual and moral life which compares 
very favourably with that of their white neighbours in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas. Thus there are more than 2,000 of the 
Creeks and 2,500 of the Cbociaws and Chickasaws iu full member- 
ship with the Church. The Missions of the Episcopal Church, of 
the Presbyterians and of the American Board among the Dakotaws, 
that of the Presbyterians among the Nez Perces Indians, and that 
of the Methodists amoog the Yakamas, are all making progress ; 
and again they are verifying the old experience, which so many a 
Colonial Government will only learn after much expense and failure, 
that one Missionary might sawe many a soldier. If the progress 
among the Red Indians is slow in many places, let it not bs 
forgotten how very difficult it is for tbem to receive the Gospel from, 
the former oppressors and persecutors of their race. 

The widespread opinion that the Red Indians must die out is 
to-day confuted by the fact, that the Christian Indians at least 
begin again to increase in several places, and that their outward 
prosperity is also rapidly advancing. The Gospel, now proclaimed 
among them by some GU American Missionaries, is approving 
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itself in their experience as a " savour of life unlo life ;" where- 
as the usages and wants of civilisation introduced among them 
without any of its morally renovating power, have been proved la 
bring on their destruction, as in the case of all other uncivilised 
races. More than 40,000 Indians can now read, and the number 
is increasing by at least 1,200 every year. In 1868 they 
inhabited only 7,476 ordinary dwelling-houses ; in 1877 the 
number had risen to 21,199. In 1868 they had only 54,207 acres 
of land under cultivation ; in 1877 they had already 292,550 acres. 
In 1868 they reaped from those lands 467,363 bushels of corn; 
in 1877 the amount was 4,656,952 bushels ! And the same ratio 
of increase holds of their cattle. Surely these are not sigua of 
approaching extermination ! Evidently the passing over of the 
Indian question in America from unprincipled political agents 
and depredators to the Christian Churches, has inaugurated a 
change for the better. But so much the more clearly has the time 
come for a more vigorous prosecution of the Missionary work, in 
order to correct much clamant wrong and gradually to restore the 
lost confidence of the Red Indian in the white man. The 
questions may be raised as to whether the present number of 
Missionaries can be increased : whether more haste must not he 
made if the rapidly vanishing remains of other tribes are to be 
saved ; whether the previous policy of collecting the Red Skins in 
masses on the "Indian Territory "and other great reserves, can 
be safety carried out without injuring the rights of particular 
tribes and impeding the progress of Christianity among them by 
bringing so much rude heathenism forcibly together 1 These are 
questions which are now earnestly engaging the attention of the 
friends of Missions in the United States. 

The great work of Christian evangelization and education going 
on among the Negroes in the United States may be passed over, as 
universally known. The Jubilee Singers from the Fisk University 
in Nashville, Tennessee, gave lately to the half of Europe an 
agreeable and surprising proof of what is being done. It need 
only be remarked that since the war, more than 1,000 Churches 
have been built for them in the South, and hundreds of thousands 
of the emancipated slaves have attached themselves to the 
Methodist and Baptist Churches. The American Missionary 
Association has in operation among them 26 higher Schools with 
about 6,000 pupils in training to become Missionaries and 
Teachers ; and 209 of these Negro pupils have already entered 
upon the work for which they have thus been trained. 

Central America.— In Central America we note the Mission of 
the Moravians on the Mosquito Coast, working both among the 
native Indians and among the Negroes and Mulattoes, at 7 Station* 



i 1.105 Christians. The Missionaries fiom the Jesuits in Ni- 
ragua have also entered the field, but the Protestant Mission is 
ways making steady progress. 

it Indies. — The Moravian Mission is still prosecuting work 
s its earliest field. In tho Danish. West Indfa Islands (St. 
is, St. Jan, and St. Croix), the number of its Negro Christiana 
R somewhat diminished owing to the pressure of necessitous cir- 
lstances ; but in the English Islands the number is increasing, 
1 they have now a Theological Seminary in Jamaica. Alto- 
;her in both divisions of the islands, the Moravians have over 
,000 Christians, who belong rather to settled Christian Churches 
a to Mission Stations. They have not yet come up to the 
rectations formed of them with regard to the self-support of 
' ' worship ; but the brethren are striving to bring this lmpor- 
Mission field up to this requirement, and they hope to attain 
the desirable end in about ten years. Similar efforts are being 
made by the other English Missions workiog in the West India 
Islands: viz., the Wesleyan Mission, the Baptist Mission, tho 
London Mission, the Scotch United Presbyterian Mission, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and various American 
Missions; but we cannot now follow their operations in detail. 
Of these Protestant Missions, the largest Christian membership 
belongs to the Wesleyan community, whose latest Report for 
Antigua, St. Viuceut, Jamaica, Honduras, the Bahamas, and 
Hayti, gives as the number of Native Communicating Members 
41,000, and of Hearers over 126,000-uot including the 4,200 
Members, and 20,000 Hearers in Guiana. The Baptists reckon 
also a very large number (53,000 including Whites) ; and tho 
United Presbyterian Mission has (June 1879) 6,091 Communi- 
cants. The Episcopal Church, especially in Jamaica and Antigua, 
hardly falls behind the Wcsleyaus. And everywhere the numbers 
are increasing. The social condition of the Negroes, who are 
often quite impoverished, presents however a spectacle where much 
improvement is required. Opinions differ as to how far this has 
arisen from the way in which the emancipation of the slaves was 
carried through, Notwithstanding this proverty there are many 
self-supporting Native Churches, especially belonging to the 
Baptists, which only now and then require a pastor from England 
Other Missionary Churches are approaching this noble example : 
many of the Seminaries have Negroes as well as Whites at thcii 
head. The now disestablished Episcopal Church is preparing for 
self-support ; and many of the earlier convert communities of the 
Church Missionary Society have become parishes under tl±u 
Anglican Bishop. 






Jamaica is now essentially a Protestant country, occupied all 
over by Christian Churches and Mission Stations, although the 
larger division of its population does not yet belong to any Church. 
In the whole of the British West Indies out of a total of 
some what more than a million of inhabitants, it is estimated that 
about 248,000 regularly attend Diviae Service ; that about 85,000 
are Communicants in the various Mission Churches; and that 
about 78,600 children — of which nearly 45,000 belong to Jamaica- 
are being educated in 1,123 Day Schools. 

South America. — In British Guiana the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel has been making rapid progress in recent 
years among the Indiaus of Essequibo and Berbice. It has 
already gathered more than 3,000, or about the half of the Indians 
in these regions, into the Christian Church. The Moravians have 
worked for a long time among the Negroes of Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) ; and in Paramaribo where they have had a Station for a 
hundred years, the converts number 6,592 souls. Although slowly, 
they have extended their boundaries southwards and upwards into 
the unhealthy Bush region and even to the Negroes of Aitka and 
Saramakka and westwards into British Guiana. They have under 
their care more than 21,000 Native Christians who require educa- 
tion and training more than ever, owiug to the introduction of 
Chinese and Hindoo coolies upon the sugar plantations, and a tend- 
ency among them to scatter about since the withdrawal of 
Government supervision in 1872. The Missionary work that is 
being carried on by the English Church Mission, by the Church of 
Scotland and other denominations among the immigrant Hindoo 
coolies just refrred to, is also of great interest and importance. 
Many of these Hindoos return to India bringing not only consi- 
derable savings from their work on the plantations, but carrying 
with them as their best possession that Christian faith to which 
they are so much more inaccessible at home. 

Looking to the southern extremity of America, we find the 
South American Missionary Society of London carrying on its 
operations. For a time its work was confined to the instruction of 
youths from Tierra del Fuego in one of the Falkland Islands ; but 
it has now established Stations both in Tierra del Fuego and 
Patagonia, has baptised several dozens of the natives, and has thus 
at last begun to rouse these lowest of the Indian races out of their 
deadness. Lately the work of the South American Mission has 
been extended even to the Indians in Brazil by the planting of a 
Station in the basin of the Amazon in 1874. 

To sum up : The Missions in Amerioa to the uncivilised races, 

) engaged in the north and south of the Continent with the 
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aboriginal Indians, in the middle (including the Went India Islands 
and Guiana) mainly with the Negroes. Among the former the 
results have as yet been somewhat scanty, but the present state of 
the field seems to be promising a rich harvest ; among the latter 
the results have been very considerable, for even apart from hundreds 
of thousands in the United States, there are spread over Hie field 
tens of thousands of Negro Christians, ministered to in the ordi- 
nances of religion by hundreds of coloured pastors. The spectacle 
on the whole, may well gratify al! friends of Christian Missions. 

VI. AFRICA. 

It is otherwise with Africa, the home of the Negro. This vast 
Continent has suffered above all others' from the curse of slavery, 
the darkness of superstition and the bloody sway of iron despotisms. 
Half of its extent, even now, sighs under the yoke of Islam. Its 
uniform outline, the long dangerous breakers at its great river 
moutlis, the broad rainless girdle of the Sahara, and the deadly 
fevers of its tropical swamps long prevented European access to its 
interior, and have limited the sphere of Missionary work, as yet, 
almost to the coast lands. But now it is awakening out of its long 
dark night. The interior having been explored by heroic 
Missionaries and pioneers is opening up, and the Gospel is advancing 
upon the newly broken paths from all sides into its very heart. 
Forward and inward ! has suddenly become the watch-word of 
the Missionary here, and it is calling forth increasing effort in this 
field. And already the hope is established that with the new Scotch 
and English Missionary settlements around the great inland lakes to 
the east, a new page has been opened in the future history of Africa. 
The three chief seats of the Protestant Missions in Africa are on 
the West Coast, the southern extremity, and at separate points on the 
East. We shall cast a rapid glance over the operations connected with 
these bases, and then, having surveyed this division of the subject, 
we shall add a few practical remarks regarding the method of 
Missionary work among uncivilised races generally. 

Western Africa. — Important Missionary beginnings, although 
as yet not very extensive, have been made by the Paris Missionary 
Society in Seuegambia, by the Wesleyans on the Gambia (with 7 
Stations and 645 full Members) by the Mission on the Pongas 
which is carried on by Christian Negroes from the West Indies 
under the supervision of the Bishop of Sierra Leone, by the United 
Presbyterians of Scotland in Old Calabar (with 5 Stations and 181 
Communicants), by the English Baptists on the Cameroon s (with 
4 Stations and 1 50 baptized converts), by the Corisco and Gaboon 
Missions of the American Board, and now likewise by the 
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American Presbyterians. In the midst of these lies the (_ 
Missionary region nf Sierra Leone, much more fruitful and atrooj 
ly occupied ; which is one of the few fields in Africa where utt 
Missionary activity has passed into parochial supervision, t 
Church Missionary Society having discharged its conimuuihe 
from the Missionary l>oud and arranged them into parishes und 
the Bishop. The small English peninsula of Sierra Leone pro; 
ia to-day a Christian region, whose population is divided in I 
main between the English Church and the Wesleyan Mission, tl 
latter having now 32 Churches, with 5,675 full Members, mo 
than 16,000 Hearers, and 2,G0O children in attendance upon i 
Day Schools. A not inconsiderable number of Christian 
also to the Lady Huntingdon Connexion and to the 
Methodist Free Church. The Fourah Bay College, founded I 
the training of Native preachers, is gradually making progiess 
In the Negro republic of Liberia, which gave rise at first to lei 
great hopes, we fiud several American Missionary Societies in 
operation, namely, the Methodist Episcopal (43 Churches will 
2,200 Members), tho Protestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian, tbf 
American Missionary Association, and lately also the trained 
agents of the Fisk University, Tennessee. How far the .Ne- 
groes re-imported hither from America, will develope an in- 
dependent capacity for diffusing the blessings of Christian 
civilisation, must be determined by longer experience. — On the 
Gold Coast and the Slave Coast the English Wesleyans, 
the Basel Missionaries, and the North German Missionary Society, 
are working side by side. The attempts of the Wesleyans to prea 
forward to Ashantee appear to have been again abandoned for a Ural 
On the Gold Coast, however, they are making continuoiisprogress(l' 
Stations, 6,630 Members, and 37,000 Hearers). The Basel Mission 
which has borne the heat of the day fcr more than fifty years in 
this burning region, has extended its operations over Akkra, 
Adangnie, Akuapem, and Abem, and has lately planted a first 
offshoot in Ashautee. It has 9 chief Stations, 13 outstaliooi 
4,000 Negroes gathered into Christian Churches, and 1,130 schol- 
ars in 41 lower and higher Schools. Us agents have translated 
the Scriptures into Ga and Otchi, introduced all sorts of 
trades, laid out regular plantations, and founded pleasant Christian 
villages before which the primeval forest with its noxious vapours 
is beginning in many points to give way. The smaller Nortl 
German Society which has undergone great losses from war a 
disease, carries on its work on the Slave Coast at 4 Stations, wl 
some hundreds of baptized converts. — In Yoruba-land MissiouM 
effort has been advancing, although somewhat slowly from various 
causes. Here, besides the South Amercan Baptists, the Churc 



ssionary Society 13 carryingon work at 11 Stations, with 5,994 
,tive Christians and 1,567 scholars, while the Wesleyau Missions 
the districts of Yoruba and Popo have altogether 6 Stations 
'1 1,082 members, and 3,500 Hearers. By the latter branch the 
pel Mission touches the blood-stained lauds of Dahomey. It is 
gratifying to find that the important Mission work in Aheokuta 
igaiu gradually reviving. — Ou the Niger we meet the interesting 
jctacle of black ministers and teachers alone being employed 
der the Negro Bishop, Crowther, in connection with the Church 
ssionary Society. Consecrated in recent years by the blood of 
1 martyrs, this branch has lately been vigorously overcoming its 
itial difficulties, and already numbers 1,500 Members at 10 Sta- 
— an earnest that Africa must be chiefly won to the cross by 

South Afbica.— Passingoverthe Congo- Livings tone River, where 
1 founded by the East London Institute for Home and 
reign Missions, has been striving since February 1878 to press 
) the interior, and over the dead field of the Potuguese Catholic 
a in Angola and Benguela, we come to South Africa. Here 
1 the coast in Ovamboland, we meet the outposts of the Protestant 
ssious id the Finnland Lutheran Stations among tba Ovahereros, 
1 number, founded since 1870 as offshoots from the Rhine 
This Rhine Mission in Rereroland, after the devastations 
long wars, has been lately making rapid progress. At 1 3 Stations 
numbers 2,500 baptised converts ; and its agents have rendered 
New Testament and the Psalms into Otyiherero for the 
ifit of the black pastoral people of the region, who are mostly 
gigantic stature — often seven feet in height. The Rhiue 
'ssiou has been working also in the neighbouring Great Namct' 
i land since the Wesleyans withdrew from it, and it has now 6 
.ations, with about 3,300 baptized converts. — Here we pass on 
>m the black Negroes to the yellow-brown Hottentots. In 
ttle Namaqua land, a region much wasted by drought and 
mine and the immigration of European miners, several Stations 
re had to be abandoned oiviug to the exodus of the starving 
.abitants ; but both Missions are striving to gather and to save 
i remains of the vanishing tribes. On the other hand, the 
Rhine Mission of Cape Colony here has several communities at 10 
Stations, embracing 8,000 converts, who are now strong enough to 
be self-supporting. — -Gape Colony and its neighbouring States may 
be regarded as the chief centre of Protestant Missionary 
HCt'n ir.y iu Africa, both as regards the number of Societies at work 
he vigour of their operations. The Colony has become, on the 
. :i Protestant country ; the daughter Churches of the Ang- 
licans and dissenters have developed themselves to a certain 






independence ; and the work among the white colonists advai 
hand in hand, with that among the aborigines and the 
population. This applies to the extended activity of the £ 

Propagation of the Gospel of th« English Church, 
to the operations of tlie Dutch Keformed Church which for 
long a time did nothing for Missions. We shall not particularise 
the 13 Missionary Societies connected with England and the Conti- 
nent that are working here, but shall confine ourselves to tba 
mitniary. Some of these Societies, working from certaii 
stations in Cape Colony as their bases of support, are directing theii 
effort* northwards in order to press beyond the British boundarie 
into the interior of South Africa. Thus the London Societ] 
>!<■» having trained their stations in British Kaffraria ti 
•omething like the independence attained by those in Cape Colony 
ug their energy to the Bechuana Mission, which is always 
diffusinc more light, ami blessing, especially from Kuruoian, in 
spite of many external disturbances. The Moffat 'Institute (so 
named in honour of the founder of the Mission) was transferred tit 
this place in 1876. — The Berlin South African Mission, whoss 
notwithstanding very limited means extend over the 
whole of South Africa, lias 42 Stations equipped with G Superin- 
tendents., 53 Urdained Missionaries, and several colonists; with 
altogether about 8,000 Christian converts in Cape Colony, British 
Kaniuria, Orange Kiver Free State, Natal, and especially in tha 
annexed Transvaal. — The Paris Mission among the Basutos, having 
recovered from the devastations inflicted by the Dutch Boers of the 
Orange State, has grown under the care of 1 5 Missionaries and 99 
Native evangelists till it now embraces 15 chief Stations, 66 minor 
Stations, with 4,000 Communicants, 21,000 Adherents, and 3,131 
Scholars. — Further the Hermauusburg Mission, working among 
the Bechuanas of the Transvaal and adjoining territories, as well 
as among the Kaffirs in Natal and Zululand, has established 40 
Stations, where about 4,000 have been baptized. This Mission 
suffered most from the late war, thirteen of its Stations having been 
destroyed. The Herman nsburg and the Swedish Missionaries were 
compelled to abandon Zululand for a time. 

Other Societies, on the other hand, have extended their 

iperations to the East and the North-East, in order to evangeliw 

ibe Kaffirs in the British aDd free territories. This course was 

lopted by the Moravians, who in their Western province have 

w in charge 8,886 Converts at 7 Stations, and other 2,000 in 

e East at as many Stations. On this Eastern side their Mission 

pressing always more vigorously and successfully into the 

heathen districts. — The Weeleyan Mission, in like manner, 

embracing the Bechuanas in the Orange State and the coloured 



population in the diamond fields on the Vaal, is ndvnucing always 
more eastwards through the Kaffir districts as far as Natal. 
Including Colonials and Natives, it is estimated that, there are 
now about 17,000 in full Membership connected with this Mission, 
at 69 Stations. It is to be hoped, that the hard Missionary 
ground Among the Kaffirs will not i»e found to have become still 
harder in consequence of the war, The '' tribal system '' according 
u> which the property of a settlement does not bcloug to 
but iea common possession, is found more and more to he 
a great impediment in the way of social progress, and the cause of 
the obstinate endurance of bar barous customs and laws. Were it set 
aside, as is now proposed by the Government, a great bulwark of 
darkness would bo removed, and the door would he opened wide 
for the admission of the Gospel. 

The capability of spiritual culture possessed by ail the South 
African tribes, — Hottentots, Kaffirs, Fingus, Bechuauss, Rasutos, 
Zulus,— is clearly and promisingly shewn by the Lovedale Institute 
of the Scotch Free Church Mission in British Kaffraria. Here 
youths of all these different tribes are brought together under 
Europeans, and trained to be pastors and teachers, as well as 
instructed in trades and other practical industries. Three News- 
papers are printed, one of them in the Kaffir language, and every 
Siioday 60 Students go out into the neighbouring Kraals to preach 
the gospel. A branch Institute lias already beeu founded in 
Blytbswood, on the other side of the Kei, Nothing will form 
i safeguard against future Kaffir wars than the multiplica- 
tion of such Missionary Institutions. The Free Church Mission 
is said to have about 2,000 Communicants at 7 Stations in British 
Kaffraria, and at 3 in Natal. 'The United Presbyterian Church 
nnmbered 911 Communicants at G Stations, of which the war 
swept. 6 completely away. The 10 Stations of the American Board 
iu Natal and Zululand bad C26 natives in full Membership ; and 
the 11 Stations of the Norwegian Mission had beeu growing 
slowly, till unhappily suspended by the war. 

The whole number of converts from the uncivilised tribes of 
South Africa, now connected with the Protestant Mission, is 
reckoned to be 35,000 Communicants and about 180,000 Adherents. 

Eastern and Central Africa.— This long neglected region bav- 
in gat last touched the sympathies of the Christian Church, presents 
an encouraging example of the rapid progress that can be made by 
earnest Missionary work. 

Madagascar. — First of all we meet Madagascar, the bright crown 
labours of the London Missionary Society This islaud 
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stands in Missionary relations to Eastern Africa, son 
England does to the European Continent. The extraordinary w 
even unparalleled progress of the work of evangelisation among tli 
Hovae since Christianity was established as the religion of tl 
State, is well known. In 1868 there were 21.000 Chri 
neeted with the London Society; in 1S69 : 153,000; iu 18711 
231,000. This rapid increase in recent years has neces 
was natural, a process of internal purification in ordei 
Christian knowledge more fully into the mass i 
Christians, to purge out more radically the engrained 
tendencies of the old heathenism, arid especially to train natin 
teachers and pastors who may he able to guide the yonni ; 
Church towards increased self-support and self-d.-'. 
It is therefore not an indication of retrogression, hut ral ii 
progress, when we find that under these conditions the number " 
nominal Adherents has lately fallen from 280,000 to aboti 
233,000; while the number of full Members of the Cbtin 
ed last year by about 0,000, and now amounts to G7.729, T 
essential character of the work is clearly seen, when ii ii 
already 386 Native Ordained Pastors, 156 Evangelists, ru;<( :),i 
Native local preachers are reaping this rich harvest, field under t- 
supervision of the Loudon Missionaries; that besides the student) 
in higher educational Institutions, there are 4+,79-t child* 
being taught in 781 Day Schools, of whom more than 20,000 lm'.' 
learned to rend; and that the beneficent effects of the roji 
Proclamation, liberating the imported Negro slaves, have paved di 
way for the further social advance of abolishing the remainin 
household slavery. We stand here in presence of a succ* 
consecrated, indeed, by much martyr blood, but without a parallel i 
the history of Protestant Missions, and great enough ol 
vindicate our Missionary work against ail gainsayers. In wurvj 
ing its wonderful blessedness and extent we can only exclaim 
" This is the Lord's doing ; it is marvellous in our eyosl" 

It was only natural that other Missionary Societies should 1 
attracted to this abundant harvest field. It however grieved ■ 
friends of Missions outside of the High Church camp, 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, notwitl 
general opposition, insisted on the appointment of an Anglic* 
Bishop for Madagascar in 1874. The conduct ol tl 
Missionary Society in withdrawing fi 
order, than this striking instance of stibordinati 
duly of rejoicing without envy at the prosperity of other Chnrchi 
to denominational hi teres ts and ecclesiastical forms, 
the essentially eoogttgationaltttic character of 1 1 « =- Madagwd 
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niches, the- attempt to establish the diametrically opposite priu- 
los and practices of the High Church party, could hardly fail to 
ii to confusion, A3 yet the results of this Mission, as well as of 
a Catholic Mission, are very limited. Along with these Societies 
$ Missionary Association of the Quakers is also prosecuting work, 
J has done good service in the cause of the abolition of slavery, 
n Norwegian Lutheran Mission has also been taking an import- 
Is part in the work. In 1874 it occupied 6 chief stations, aud 
t present it has 1,000 baptized Members, 4,000 children under 
instruction in its Schools, and about 20,000 Hearers in attendance; 
upon the religious services. 

Mauritius, — The Missionary work of the Church Missionary 
Society, and of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in the islauds of Mauritius aud the Seychelles can only be men- 
tioned in passing, The latter Society has in Mauritius 1,055 
Converts, full Members of the English Church. 

Zanzibar. — On the East of the Coutineut of Africa Zanzibar 
meets as in the foreground. Its importance arises from the small 
islund of the same name having been for some time the seat of the 
English University Mission to Central Africa; hut especially 
from the Church Missionary Society having founded in this coast 
land in the flourishing Colony of Frere Town, near Mornbas, a 
second Sierra Leone to support the English efforts for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, The influence of this establishment is 
beginning to be felt even far off. Several hundreds of liberated 
slaves are here instructed, aud with the addition of several African 
Christians from Bombay, are now gathered into a Church, At 
two Stations there are already G0S Christians, including those 
belonging to the reviving Wauika Mission, The Mission of the 
United Methodist Free Church also is now gradually taking a 
deeper root here. 

Central Africa, — The courageous advance of various Missionary 
Societies to the great Lakes of Central Africa upon the paths 
Opened up by Livingstone and Siauley is unique in the history of 
modern Missions. We already see the Missions of the Presbyfer- 
iau Churches of Scotland on Lake Nyassa, — those of the Free 
Church at Livingstonia, since 1S75, and of the Church of Scotland 
at Blantyre and Zornua since 1870, There the fairest living monu- 
meut is being raised to the great friend of Africa in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, the opening of Schools, aud the founding of 
Churches, whereby a garden of God is being planted in the midst 
of this waste wilderness, Farther to the north, the expedition af 
the London Missionary Society in August 1S7S reached La'cs 
Tanganyika in Ujiji, in carrying out the plan of founding a 
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settlement there. The unwearied Dr. Mullens, the Secretary of 
the London Society, with great devotion went out since then to 
assist in overcoming the difficulties of the undertaking, but fell a 
victim to the climate — to the sorrow of all the Missionary Churches. 
Farther north still, an expedition of the Church Missionary 
Society, called forth by Stanley's narrative, planted a Mission ou 
the Victoria Nyanza in 1877, at Rubaga the capital of the 
enquiring King Mtesa of Uganda. On the way from Zanzibar 
to the great Lake, the intermediate Station of Mpwapwa was 
founded, and occupied by two Missionaries. The Colony of pion- 
eers at the main Station having been weakened by severe losses, 
has been strengthened by new accessions, some of whom advance 
by the Nile and others by Zanzibar. Unhappily the arrival of 
some French Jesuits has threatened to bring difficulties upon this 
English Mission. On the other hand, the translation of the 
New Testament into Suaheli, lately completed by Bishop Steere in 
Zanzibar, is an important aid to the work of evangelisation, seeing 
that it is intelligible to several of the tribes on these great Lakes, 
and even to those in Uganda. In like manner, the recent compact 
between England and Portugal (June 1879) regarding the opening 
of the Zambesi to commerce, will facilitate the planting of new 
Colonies in Eastern Africa. The expedition of the American 
Board of Boston to Central Africa will, it is hoped, strengthen and 
extend the work of the English Missions "which has been carried 
on with such noble harmony by all the various branches. 

Abyssinia. — The Missionary efforts among the nominal Christians 
and Jews of Abyssinia carried- on by the Krishona brethren in 
connection with the British Bible Society and by the London 
Jewish Mission, belong only in part to the division of Missionary 
work among uncivilised races. These efforts have also been shared 
in by the Swedish Fosterland Society working out from the 
Egyptian frontier ; and notwithstanding heavy trials, some progress 
in educational work has been attained. Since the destruction of 
their Abyssinian Station at Hamasen, this Society is only waiting 
for more settled times in order to press forward again from 
Massua and Menza, over the frontier. In order to reach once 
more their former sphere of work among the Gallas, some Native 
Christians have been sent out thither to a Station in Gallaland 
established in 1877. That the efforts of the Krishona brothers, 
named Mayer, have not been without effect upon King Menelek 
of Shoa is proved by his recent declaration that he, as a Christian, 
has abolished the slave-trade throughout all his dominions. — The 
Missionary work carried on in Egypt will be reviewed when the 
Mohammedan countries come under our survey. 



Pausing hero for a little, after this rapid survey of the wide 
Bel mried work of Protestant Missions among uncivilised races, we 
shall endeavour to draw from it some practical principles regarding 
the method of Missionary operations in this sphere, that seem 
now to he. established by experience. Although the application of 
these iu detail will be modified somewhat by particular differences 
of race, religion, natural endowment and social circumstances, 
yet they are now generally recognised by the various societies, and 
their importance is being always more fully felt. 

1. The first task of the Missionary among an entirely 
strange population, will always be gradually to turn their conjidence. 
la the case of uncivilised races this, however, is often no easy 
matter. If the Missionary wens the first white face that appeared 
among them, the difficulty would be much less. But this is very rare- 
ly the case. Others have preceded him, who were sent thither not by 
the risen. Lord, but by the mere lustof wealth or adventure ; and 
they have but too often shamefully abused their intellectual superi- 
ority by applying it to plundering the poor heathen. Thus a first 
and deeply rooted distrust, if not an absolute hatred, of the 
foreigner is generally found among them. How hard it then is to 
believe that any one can come to them for their sakes, and not from 
selfish motives 1 In these circumstances the Missionary has, above 
all things, to make the natives feel that he has come not to take 
but to give, — not to make capital out of their ignorance but to 
mitigate their misery. And for this, facts and not words merely, 
are needed : the facts, namely, of a life full of fjoodncse and 
humanity, which constantly exhibits practical Christian kindness 
ami compushitju; and which does not limit itself to periodical presents 
of material things, lest mere " Rice-Christians" be the only result. 
There can hardly be a wider natural gulf between men, than that 
between a cultivated and devout Christian of the Caucasian race, 
tod an uncivilised and benighted heathen of a different colour 1 
enslaved by ids superstitions ; and only Christian love can bridge 
it over. Mr. Lawcs, a Missionary from New Uuiuea at the Mild- 
uiay Conference exclaimed : "I have found, Sir, that human kind- 
ness is a key which unlocks every door, however firmly it may seen 
to he closed against us. The power of human kiuduess does win 
ay. We are now welcomed along the Coast as the men who 
bring and make peace ; and we are looked upon as friends. In the 
early days of a Mission like that of New Quiuea, very little 
idence can be placed on oral teaching. I believe strongly, 
more strongly now than ever, in the power of a consistent Christian 
life." Such is the influence of human kindness and sympathy in 
the lowest Mission fields. — It cannot, iudeed, be too 
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emphatically impressed upon the Missionary that 7iw own life 
cannot be separated from the power of the Word of life, if the 
latter is to be really quick and fertilising. And among uncultivat- 
ed races especially, the example of the Missionary draws souls 
much more strongly to Christ than his preaching. As another 
Missionary (Mr. Hughes of Peshawur) said at the same Conference, 
" It is an easy matter for a young vigorous Missionary, fresh 
from the schools and strong in his own convictions of truth, to go 
rapidly from village to village ' bearing witness,' and then to come 
home after a long survey, feeling that he has fulfilled his mission ; 
but real Missionary work needs far more than that, it needs 
constant exhibitions of tenderness and love, such as we find so 
beautifully exemplified by our great Master." — Livingstone,- in 
like manner, has well remarked that politeness and good manners 
in the Missionary are of great value in his communications with 
even the rudest tribes. His very superiority in culture, the charact- 
eristic of modern Missons, will often give rise to the danger of 
his looking down upon the uncultivated natives and even treating 
them roughly and superciliously, instead of shewing them that pity 
which shone in the eyes of the Chief Shepherd when he saw the 
people wandering about, scattered and lost "as sheep without a 
shepherd/' It is love which is above all wanting, since that alone 
gives the true discriminition and delicacy of sentimeut required in 
a wise teacher. Yet there have been only too many Missionaries, 
who have been lacking in this most requisite quality. To say 
nothing of the conduct of certain Germans in Africa, what can be 
said of the recent extraordinary case of a Wesleyau Missionary join- 
ing in punishing, by bloody slaughter, the cannibals of the Duke of 
York Island, for their murder of certain native teachers ? Whether 
done from necessity or in order to give a sharp warning, this act 
of apparent revenge shewed an unprecedented error on the part of a 
Protestant Missionary, which was too mildly reprimanded by an 
expression of mere regret on the part of the Wesleyau Conference 
of Australia, and which was properly protested against by other 
Missionary Societies as compromising the whole Missionary work 
in those regions. 

2. As regards the process of Instruction, the example of the 
Master will here also be the best guide. In His teaching He 
followed no artificial detailed system, but implanted in the minds 
of His disciples somewhat of the tuhole of His doctrine of salvation 
in the many fruitful seeds sown by Him on all occasions, and left 
to grow under the maturiug influences of the Spirit. This method is 
always more surely found to be the correct one, especially among 

uncivilised races, In the case of those who are not accustomed to 
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abstract thinking, it is not desirable to systematise too much, but 
rather to communicate the truth in elementary fragments of the 
most comprehensible and concise form. On the other hand, 
experience also shews that the spiritual life of heathen Christians, 
who cannot read, is apt to be dwarfed by their knowledge being 
limited to the scanty instruction received before baptism, because 
they cannot derive much advantage from the subsequent reading 
and preaching of the Word. The common complaint about the 
•want of growth on the part of those recently baptised, is not unfre- 
quently occasioned by the habit of proceeding too rapidly to baptism. 
A somewhat extended course of instruction before baptism may 
therefore be recommended, as a rule, in order to prevent the dis- 
appearance or lapse of the convert in the mass of surrounding 
heathenism, as has happened but too often in Western Africa and 
elsewhere.* Only where the convert is less surrounded by temp- 
tations, as in a quiet interior, away from debasing European 
influences, and especially where there is a community of experienced 
Christians who can rear and train the yet weak child of Christ, 
and in other similar exceptional circumstances, may a short period 
of instruction suffice. But on the whole, there is no sphere of the 
Church's work in which it is less possible to proceed by rigid rules 
than in the Mission field. Here there is needed above all, an 
unfettered judgment and an independent examination of individual 
cases. The conditions of the countrv and the character of the 
people will necessarily determine a difference of practice. Thus 
the Negro has almost always something soft, sensuous, excitable, 
and unreliable in his character ; and to meet it he will require a 
fundamental training and moral discipline, with less of the 
influences that appeal to feeling arid more of those that go to form 
a solid character. 

3. Almost all the Societies make it a rule that their Mission- 
aries shall, as soon as possible, learn the language of those among 

* The old controversy as to whether a heathen ought to be baptized immediately 
after he has turned away sincerely from dead idols unto the living God and His revelation 
in Christ or not, till he has given all the evidences of a thorough conversion, will always 
lead to a somewhat different practice according to the doctrinal views held regarding the 
meaning and effects of baptism as a Sacrament. Neither the one view nor the other 
should be anywhere too rigidly or mechanically applied. The Missionary must, in fact, 
determine each individual case by its* own peculiarities, and he will have to proceed 
quicker or slower according to circumstances. In this matter a variety of practice already 
prevailed in the Ancient Church. According to the Clementines Niceta was exceptionally 
baptized after one day of special instruction by Ptter (alioqui multis diebus opportebat 
ante instroi et docerk vii, 34). In another passage (iii, 37) reference is made to a three 
months' preparation of a moral and religious kind as necessary before receiving baptism. 
The Apostolical Constitutions lay down three years as the period for the instruction of tho 
Catechumen (vii, 32), without however binding those who are distinguished by exceptional 
zeal to it, because ** not the length of time but the nature of the case is to decide " — 
which is evidently a sound canon . 
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whom they arc to labour. In this connection it is obvious to 
remark that it is unfavourable to the progress of a Mission to 
change its agonts often from one region to another, where a 
different vernacular must be acquired. Preaching by means of 
interpreters is of very doubtful value,— even although such 
blunders may not occur as happened lately at Lake Nyassa, where 
an interpreter of one of the Scotch Missionaries rendered " John 
Knox " right off, as <c John the Ox 1 " The importance of the 
literary work of the Missionaries among those speaking a still 
unwritten language is self-evident, since it lays the foundation of 
their future literature in the spirit of the Gospel. The achieve- 
ments of the different Missions in this respect are very unequal, 
partly in consequence of the rapid changes of the Missionaries. 
The translation of the Holy ScriptiXre must always be the chief 
literary task ; but a too rapid translation of the whole Bible into a 
yet unwritten language will have its disadvantages. Many ideas 
and expressions of cardinal importance for the life of the Christian 
community in the future, have to be formed and stamped by long 
prayerful meditation, and only after a complete assimilation of the 
whole spirit of the language. For a time, the want may be 
supplied by a translation of the principal portions of the Bible. 

4. One of the chief aims must always be the winning and 
training of competent native teachers and pastors. Everywhere 
education and evangelisation now go hand in hand. And in view 
of the hopelessness of improving much the natural dulness of most 
of the older converts, it is evident that the hope of the future rests 
almost exclusively upon the young. Thorough Schools and in time 
higher educational institutions are thus indispensable to every 
Mission. The general effort to train up intelligent Members of 
the Church must usually precede the special training of native 
agents for Mission work. If the heathen School be at the very 
outset made a special institution for the training of native workers, 
before it has struck its roots into the heart of the community and 
fefed with proper Christian pupils, its products are apt to be cold, 
feeble, and unfruitful, as experience has shown. Hence it is more 
expedient to endeavour at first, by preaching and solid instruction, 
to lay the foundation of a Church in training intelligent and 
earnest Members generally. When this has been attained a higher 
Christian training may then be reared upon it, according to the 
requirements of the community. It is often most prejudicial 
when native agents, who have received a high artificial finish, 
engage in a merely mechanical and unspiritual way in the work of 
a young Mission. An earnest devoted youth, although possessed 
of less culture, would be of much more value as a Christian worker 
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li is a safe rule to give no one more than he can bear without 
; ing vain of his acquirement. It must be provided above all, 
(lie spiritual discipline of the heart ami will shall advance 
ith the illumination of the intellect. 

5, As regards the process of civilising rude peoples generally, 
must be taken that the mere external elements and forms of 
• 'Hon be not communicated too rapidly. If this caution be 
ctett, the result is too likely to be the ruin even physically of 
inverts as well as the heathen. Notwithstanding the dislike 
of the culture-fanatics of our century to biblical instruction, let 
not the Missionary depart from the established principle that 
rd things are only to be employed in so far as they stand in 
a certain connection with the spiritual life. It is one thing to 
train the converts to habits of labour and industry, to cleanliness 
and neatness of clothing, and to the acquisition of healthy bousos ; 
It is quite another thing to accustom them to the wants and 
enjoyments of modern civilisation, for which they have no real 
need and which they could not well bear. The former constitute 
parts of a general social progress which is in perfect harmony with 
the Gospel ; the latter will only tend to enervate them and lead 
probably to physical, moral and spiritual ruin. This unhappy 
result but too certainly follows the adoption of mere worldly habits 
without Christianity, and hence arise the repugnant " caricatures 
of culture " in the swarthy dandies and dames of Africa and the 
South Pacific Islands, and even the gradual extinction of so many 
uncultivated races. It is unnecessary to say anything of the 
devastations of brandy, which In America especially has so often 
paralysed the influences of Missions among the Red Indians. But 
on the other, hand, it is found that the Eskimo by abandoning 
train-oil for coffee, are made much less capable of resisting the 
teverity of their climate. In all such matters much caution and 
nee are required on the part of Missionaries. Mr. Murray, 
an experienced Missionary of the South Pacific, has clearly express- 
correct point of view, when he says, that all progress in 
civilisation which is to be lasting must not be prematurely pressed 
a people from without ; the people must first be elevated 
opiritually and morally in order that those wants may be really felt, 
which awaken a desire for the elegancies and comforts of civilised 
life. The internal want and the external supply must go hand ia 
hand. From this it also follows that in regard to the introduction 
of industry by the mission, everything must be made subservient 
In the great Spiritual end. However necessary and beneficial may 
be the introduction of industrial works at Mission Stations, it is 
not desirable to make them so extensive and complicated as to 
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require too large a share of the energy and time of the Mission 
agents. Under audi conditions the direction and development 
the Missionary work proper, are too likely to be neglected. 

6. Along with this caution in imparting the externa! habits of 
civilisation, tlie general duty must bo impressed upon the Mission- 
ary that lie ought to take all care, even in the case of the rudest 
peoples, that their christianizing shall not lead to their denation- 
alisation. Otherwise, there will be a substantial loss of 
national energy which will not be afterwards regained. 
distinction must be recognised between what may be useful in tlie 
national character, were it only purified, and what is to 
combated and destroyed. As Bishop Fatteson emphatically urges, 
there is nothing to be altered, but what is manifestly incompatiula 
with the simplest form of Christian doctrine and life. Eugti 
Missionaries in India have often specially failed to come up to tlii 
requirement, from their having entered too little into the modes ( 
the eastern spirit and life to respect sufficiently and to allow whs 
may have a justification of its own kind. Even Englishmen lika 
Fatteson admit this. The natural characteristics of the people 
ought to be studied with a trust that the Gospel is capable o 
gradually strengthening the weak, light, inconstant character o 
any people. Muscle will grow upon feeble limbs hy exercise, am 
even wavering souls will acquire a steel-like hardness. The livin 
water of the Divine Word, like achalybeate spring, contains in [tag 
a special source of strength. A very objectionable beginning of th 
process of denationalisation is frequently found iu tbe undesirable 
£tiropeaniaing of the Native worker. This not only increases h 
demands upon the Mission fund in an entirely unnecessary manner 
but puts him also into a false relation to the people. So far as i 
C"i)i|i:iiili!i' with bis Christian training, he ought to remain in hi 
modes of life a complete member of his own society. It is oil 
thus that the native community can maintain him. On this poiu 
many mistakes have been made. How far these have arisen fioi 
the uo satisfactory quality of the European workers may be su^ 
geated, in a friendly spirit, to tlie reflection of the heads of the 
various Societies. This tendency is unfortunately strengthened itl 
India by the prevailing habit among the Native Christiana d 
weariug European dress in order to obtain higher pay as clerki 
writers, &c. 

7. As regards the men required in this field, there can be ] 
doubt that men of ■power ate needed to work formatively upon t' 

of uncultivated races,- -meo equally distinguished 
Superior intellect ant! strength of character. A heathen country u 
not to be conquered by a host of insignificant European Missior 
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i who only encumber the work of more competent labourers- 
Natives themselves must be trained mote and more to take up 
task. Hence men are needed iu the Missions who can make it 
clear end of their efforts to win competent workers from the 
fative community, and to train them to lead the Native Church 
gradually to complete independence. Tims the duty is laid upon 
every foreign worker in the Mission field that lie labour with in- 
sight, self-denial, and humility, tuwnvdsmokintj hint wlf superfluous 
and even seeing natives advanced in tv Ida place. The old view that 
Missionaries must become pastors of Native Churches is now being 
generally given up, as it ia entirely iu America. Even the 
industrial establishments uiustiu time be separated from the Mission 
.and handed over to the private mauagemeui of natives. The whole 
disposition and arrangement of the Mission stuff ought to give the 
heathen community the impression that it is not permanently 
established there, but will always press forwards to further Mission 
fields. Only thus will the true Missionary spirit be breathed into 
any young community and cherished iu it, 

8. Arrangements should always he made so as to keep iu view 
the ultimate release of the Home Mission Funds from the expenses 
of the Native Churches. The salaries of the European M issionaries 
and the erection of buildings, always form the principal outlay at 
the several stations. Where European Missionaries largely do the 
work, more expensive buildings must be required for the sake of 
their health than are needed for natives ; and the burden must fall 
Upon the Mission funds. Where, on the other haud, training of 
competent native workers has been made a leading aim from the 
first, within a growing substantial Church, the nature of the 
buildings erected will he more a matter for the Native Church, 
seeing they are to he afterwards entirely used by its own members. 
It. is now being universally recognised that it is too much to expect 
that Home funds only shall he used to build all the cbapels and 
dwelling-houses for the swarthy preachers and teachers of coloured 
unities. Tliey ought, as soon as possible, to build their own 
churches and houses in a simple native style themselves, and this 
will happen all the sooner, if the community has not been 
Europeaniscd. 

The general result of past experience may he summed up by 
saying that the main work must he done by natives, although for 
a time under the supervision and direction of Christian Mission- 
aries. Hence the training of competent native workers is now of 
supreme importance, even in tlie lowest Mission fields. No doubt 
there is a possibility of advancing too rapidly in this direction, but, 
the habit is much rather to go too alow. Our stations arc generally 
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loo far behind in these respects, and the Missionaries cannot 
keep too clearly before them tbe great end of raising the Native 
Christian Churches to that desirable condition which has been 
summed up in the three cardinal words \ self-support, self-govern* 
me tit, self-development. 



II. MISSIONS AMONG CIVILISED PEOPLES 

Passing now to the Protestant Missions among civilised peoples, 
tve shall survey them successively as they appear in Mohammedafi 
countries, in India, in China, and in Japan. Here, where 
Christianity has come into collision with developed heathen systems, 
whose religious ideas and prescriptions permeate the whole social 
and political life, and make -the community a sort of closed citadel 
of anti-Christian habits and feelings, and where a peculiar culture 
controls the spiritual power of the people, and uses its philosophical 
and literary resources to resist the advance of Christianity, the 
difficulties of the Missionary enterprise are at their greatest, and 
consequently its results have always been for a time relatively 
small. But here, on the other hand, it is encouraging to note that 
when once the old traditional beliefs have been discredited in the 
public opinion by the introduction of Christian enlightenment, as 
is now the case in most of these countries, the time seems not 
far distant when results so much the more vast and lasting are 
about to appear, 

I. MOHAMMEDAN COUNTRIES. 

The Turkish Emphe generally.— As regards the Ottoman 
Empire, the greatest part of the work done in it by Protestant 
Missions, is carried on mainly by the American Board, and by the 
American Presbyterians. After some decades- of very difficult 

Preparatory labour, a Hew and more hopeful period for the Missions 
as dawned since about 1860. The chief efforts have as yet been 
necessarily directed towards the re-awakening of the . Eastern 
Churches, and the infusing of a Protestant spirit into them. This 
has been undertaken not only for their own sake, but because their 
petrified condition has hitherto brought Christianity into disrespect 
with the Moslems, so that their resurrection must form the bridge 
to the Mohammedan heart : and because the Turkish law still makes 
the direct working of the Missions upon Mohammedans a practical 
impossibility. Disappointment is sometimes expressed regarding 
the continued fruitlessness of the Protestant Missions in Turkey, 
aince the Sultan was compelled by the Crimean War to guar ran tea 
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iligions liberty." It is unfortunate, however, that the Torka 
lerstand by religious liberty something quite different from 

t we do. Religious liberty iu the sense that every one might 

rskip God in the religion iu which he was born, has been enjoyed 

a every Moslem country since the time of their Prophet. Lint 

i liberty in our sense, as full political equality between 

a and Moslem, and a3 tolerating conversion from Islam to 

r istia u i ty, cannot be guaranteed by the Saltan without an open 

latiouof the clear expression of the Koran. As Sir Henry Elliot 

% letter, in the Government Blue Book (1875), " the 

t of making proselytes from the religion of the State neither 

'jeen given, nor was intended to be given." An apostate from 

m, according to the law, ought, to be killed unless he-repent of 

s error within three days. Religious liberty is not to be expect- 

r Turkey so long as the Sultan is the spiritual Head or Khalif 

' un. It is, therefore, not surprising that the number of 

ted heads of Mohammedan families iu the Ottoman Empire, 

ave bad to risk life and everything with their conversion is 

lited — so far as known — to 3 in Constantinople, 3 in Caiio, and 

' a Jerusalem. 

i being the case with the Mohamednns, the efforts of the 
Nonaries have been mainly directed upon the Eastern Churches ; 
"lie impossibility of carrying through internal reforms, soon 
> the founding of independent Protestant Churches, whose 
er is already considerable, and whose spiritual influence is 
-ays perceptibly increasing. 

Turkey Proper,— la Turkey Proper we 6nd not less than 17 
Protestaut Missions and Societies in operation. By far the greater 
part of the work is being done through the agents of the American 
Hoard among the Greeks, Armenians, &c, except in Syria which 
was mainly given up to the American Presbyterians in 1870. Tho 
Board having divided the whole region into Western, a Central, 
and an Eastern Province, conducts operations from Bulgaria on tho 
Balkans (Eski Zagra, Samokow, &c.) to the Tigris in Babylonia, 
through the whole of Asia Minor. And here, iu the midst of the 
old lifeless Churches, it has reared a new Protectant Eastern 
Church, which has already 92 distinct Churches, with about 6,000 
Communicants, 300 Day Schools, with more than ] 1,000 pupils, 20 
Colleges, Seminaries and higher Schools, with about 800 male and 
female students, and 285 Preaching Stations. In these various 
departments there are at work 132 Americans as Professors and 
Missionaries, and 500 Native Preachers and Teachers. In the 
Western Province, including Constantinople with the Robert 
College (a University with about 230 Students of twelve different 
lajitiefl taught iu tho English language) Brusa, Marsovan 
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with a Theological Seminary, Cscsarea, Ac, we find 30 Clmrelia, 
exclusive of those in Bulgaria, with more than 1,500 adult Mem- 
ber*. In Central Turkey, including Marash with a Theologio* 
Seminary, Aiutab, &c, there are 26 Churches with 2,600 Members 

In the Eastern Province, including Hnrput with a Theological 

I Seminary, Van, &c, there are S3 Churches with more tha 
full Members. These Churches are all Presbyterian, constituted on 
the basii of the Westminster Confession and governed lij 
provincial Synods. Many of them have long been Bel!' 
And as a proof of what the native preachers can do, a 
has stated that one of them is deservedly called, " the Spurgeon of 
the Church." 

Egypt. — The same mode of operation is found in Egypt, Here 
I he Missions are mainly directed towards the Copts, among whom 
the American United Presbyterian Mission has been labouring for 
25 years with growing succeaa, as well as among Syrian Christian; 
Jews, and Mohammedans. From Alexandria and Cairo, up the Nile 
to Nubia, there are 6 organised Churches with Elders and Deacous, 
28 Out-Stations with regular services, 650 Communis, 
about 1,800 Hearers. The 8 American Missionaries and female 
'Teachers are assisted by 4 Native Pastors, 7 trained Preachers, aud 
70 Native Evangelists. These young Churches already contribute 
more than ^"2,000 a year for the work of Evangelisation. In 3D 
Day Schools there are 1,424 scholars under instruction, and amoog 
those in Cairo are 50 Mohammedan boys and 70 Mohammedan 
girls. In a Theological Seminary in Osiut 11 young men are 
preparing for the Christian Ministry. — The English Mission, ffitt 
only one Missionary and some Native Teachers, conducts Schools 
iu Cairo (300 boys aud 200 girls) aud in Damietta. It is supported 
by the Church Missionary Society, carries on Bible Col portage, 
aud holds religious Services regularly in Cairo-— In 1877 the 
Americans had the joy of receiving 3 converts from Islam in Cairo 
as already mentioned. 

Syria. — In Syria we find several small congregations, but the 
Protestant Mission is mainly occupied in the work of School 
instruction. This holds true of the British Syrian Schools and 
Bible Mission, the Lebanon School Committee in connection with 
the Scotch Free Church which has been occupying this mountain 
region with Protestant Schools, the Church Missionary Society, the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission, the Amerieau United Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, and above all, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of America. The shocking massacres of Christians among 
the Lebanon Mouutains in 1860 gave occasion specially to these 
it Missions. The work of the first-named Society was opened 

' Mrs. Bower Thomson of Beyrut, who after nine years had 
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established 23 Schools with 1,700 children in attendance. In these 
Schools the children of the murderers and the murdered often sit 
-' le by side, learning the same lessons and singing the same 
hymns, which naturally contributes much to inspire them with 
peaceful feelings. " Madam/' cried an enlighteued Mohammedan 
Pasha on seeing the children, " such Sebools as yours, where 
you admit all sects, will make another massacre impossible." The 
number of British Syrian Schools is now 30 with 3,000 children : 
and the whole number of all the Pi o tea taut Schools in Syria proper, 
between Anlioch and Nazareth, (not including the rest of Pales- 
tine) is 184, with 341 Teachers and 10,585 Scholars of whom 
*,7S2 ate girls and about 1,000 are Mohammedans. In addition to 
the regular School work nearly 400 Turkish women receive Bible 
Instruction in the British Syrian Schools every Sunday. In Bey rut, 
where (he American Presbyterians Lave a Syrian Protestant College 
with higher instruction in Arabic, still more in English, and even 
in medicine, there are now about 9,000 children in the various 
Schools, of whom 3,000 attend the Protestant ones. Twenty years 
ago there were less than 300 children in attendance at school. 
To the Protestants further belong 5 out of the twelve printing- 
presses in the city, and (i of the nine Newspapers. Besides Bey rut, 
the American Presbyterians have also occupied Abeih, Sidon, Tri- 
poli, and Zahleh ; and at these 5 centres, with 60 Preaching Stations, 
work is carried on by 12 Missionaries, 3 Native Pastors, and 1'27 
Native Teachers and Evangelists. There have now been organised 
12 Churches, with 7KS Communicants and 45 Sunday Schools, 
attended by 1,895 pupils. 

Palestine. — And Palestine? Alas! that Palestine also should 
have to be regarded as a Mission field. The laud loved as no other, 
wept over as no other, yearned for as no other — the land of promise, 
the region of Divine manifestation, the fatherland of truth and 
freedom, — how gladly would we represent it as a garden of God 
where the Angels were ascending and descending as of old, and as 
the joy of the whole earth. But the crown has fallen long ago 
from the head of the royal land, since the crown of thorns was 
there pressed upon the only sinless head. The once holy land 
'" over whose acres walked those blessed feet," is itself a perpetual 
proclamation of the Uiviue word, where the very stones cry out, 
and the ruins testify to what God has done in grace and judgment. 
But the dwellers therein, — Turks, Jews, even the Christians — 
■1 not, and the messengers of salvation have to come from 
afar to interpret the meaning of the ruins, and to proclaim to 
Jewish unbelief, and to Christian idolatry, that God must be 
worshipped " as a Spirit in spirit arid in truth," Thus is the long 
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banished Heir and Lord to be brought again into His inheritance. 
Yea, a Mission land it is, and one whose soil is the more hard- 
ened by the tread of its many antagonistic and anti-Christian 
parties and sects ; and hence, in spite of the labour of many 
Missionary Societies, it is still so unfruitful. The Church 
Missionary Society, which has been lately strengthening the 
number of its workers, has 6 Stations— Jerusalem with a small 
Protestant Arabic Congregation besides the English and German 
Churches, Nazareth with a Protestant Church of 420 souls consist- 
ing mainly of Greeks, Jaffa, Nablus, Gaza, and now also Es Salt 
(the ancient Ramoth-Gilead) on the other side of the Jordan. It 
reckons 1,108 Native Christians, and has 21 Schools with 751 
Scholars. The London Jewish Mission Society, the Mission 
Schools of the late Bishop Gobat (now mostly handed over to the 
C. M. S.) and several German Societies (the Jerusalem Society of 
Berlin, the Krishona Mission, and the Kaiaerwerth Deaconesses) 
are also engaged in Missionary work, especially maintaining 
Schools and philanthropise Institutions. In Es Salt a small 
congregation has been lately formed* among the Bedawin, and many 
of the villages in that region are asking for Schools. 

Persia. — Casting a glance over Persia we discern on either side 
of its Western boundary a pleasing fruit of the Protestant Missions ■ 
in the lands of Islam in the re-awakened Nestorian Church. This j 
work carried on by the American Board, and since 1871 by the 
American Presbyterians, has brought nearly 15,000 souls under the 
influence of evangelical preaching, of whom 1,152 "are now full 
Members of the reformed Nestorian Church. The chief centres 
of the work are Orumiah and Seir. The pure Gospel is now being 
proclaimed by 18 Ordained Native Pastors, 45 Preachers, 99 
Teachers and other assistants. The new congregations use 23 of the 
old churches, which have now a Presbyterian constitution. In 87 * 
Day Schools 1,643 pupils are under instruction, and 33 students - 
are preparing for the Ministry. — Among the Persians themselves 
the Protestant Mission appears to be taking a stronger hold, and 
it seems likely here to win its way sooner than elsewhere among 
Mohammedans, owing to the more tolerant spirit of Islam which 
prevails. The American Presbyterians have Stations in Tabriz* 
Teheran, and Hamadan, where small congregations with from 20 to 
SO Members have been formed and some Schools, — In Ispahan the 
Church Missionary Society has one Ordained Missionary, one 
Medical Missionary, 9 Native Teachers, 170 Members, and 1 
Schools with 181 pupils. Almost all of these have been gathered 
from among the Native Christians; but many of the Mohamme- 
dans are now also inquiring after salvation. 



India. — It is in Tmlia, however, that the Moslem Mission has as 
yet proved most fruitful, and especially in the Central Provinces and 
tlie Punjab. In these regions many of the best Native Christians 
in the Mission Churches are converts from Islam. In Northern 
India there may altogether be 300 of them, and among them are 
not only some of the moat respectable Magistrates but several 
energetic Evangelists and Ordained Preachers. Elsewhere, as in 
Calcutta, Madras ami Bombay, the position is not so favorable, the 
conversion of a Mohammedan being still regarded there as almost 
hopeless.' — The Gospel has also been proclaimed to some of the 
Afghans who have lately come so forward into the light of con- 
temporary history, " At Peshawur (in Afghanistan proper), at the 
present time, there is a congregation of 90 converted Mohammed- 
ans in connection with the Church Missionary Society, many of 
whom belong to the bigoted race of the Afghans ; and their own 
Pastor is himself a convened Mohammedan." Before the war 
several other out-posts had been planted in Afghanistan and a 
Medical Missionary had been appointed. The Afghans already 
possess a good translation of the New Testament in Pushtu, and a 
Christian Pushtu literature tt gradually being formed, — The 
blessings of the Gospel have also been carried, especially by Medical 
Missionaries, into Caakmir. 

Such is briefly the state of the Protestant Missions in Mo- 
hammedan countries. The agencies at work and the signs of the 
times are more than ever encouraging. The continued disin- 
tegration of the political power of Islam is leading many educa- 
ted Mohammedans to despair of the future of their religion, 
although from external considerations they will not give open ex- 
pression to this conviction. Mohammedanism is essentially a 
political system. Hence whenever its adherents cease to form a 
political body, the conflict between the Bible and the Koran wilt 
then be continued on an equal footing. The weapons for this war- 
fare are already prepared. The translation of the Bible into 
Arahic, the common sacred language of the Mohammedans, was 
completed in 1865 by the distinguished scholars Eli Smith and 
Van Dyck, and is everywhere understood. It has already been 
liwgelv circulated by the British and American Bible Societies from 
Trims and Morocco through the whole of North Africa to the Nile, 
*nd from Constantinople, Asia Minor, and Syria into the North- 
West Provinces of China, where there are also some millions of 
il»riiinimedans. Even on the coasts of Arabia and Eastern Africa, 
Mie Sheiks receive it gladly, — The Bible has also been translated 

K Other languages of the Turkish Empire : Turkish, 
□, Bulgarian, Modern Greek, Kurdish, &o, in whole or 
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in parts. And although the Gospel may not yet be preached to 
the Turks in public meetings, yet many of them come in small 
groups to hear it. Hence, the rule in the American Mission, to 
hold at least one service every Sunday in the Turkish language. 

And the leaven of the word is working. Already there is not an 
important town or village in Asiatic Turkey where a copy of the 
Bible could not be found. The publications of the Protestant Mis- 
sion Press exceed in number those of every other in Turkey in Asia. 
And what is still more encouraging, the superiority of the Pro- 
testant religion over the image-worship of the Eastern Churches 
is always being more generally recognised by the Mohammedans. 
In presence of Protestautisru, the Turkish contempt of Christianity 
begins at last to cease. The self-sacrificing labours of the 
American Missionaries among the sick and famishing during 
the late Russo-Turkish war in Asia Minor and Europe, have 
awakened much confidence iu the Missions in many places, and 
have effectually dissipated the lies and calumnies of the bigoted 
priests and monks. Many doors, closed before, have thus been 
opened to the Missionaries. Suc^ sayings as " Protestants will 
not lie," " Protestauts can be trusted," may be heard far into the 
wild mountains of Koordistan, where, two years ago, a savage 
Koord accepted the word of a Protestant when on the point of 
robbing and plundering him on this simple ground, " I can believe 
you. You are a Protestant." Such facts testify most clearly to 
the growing moral influence of the Protestant Missions which 
is of especial value in relation to the enslaved women. Their moral 
and social emancipation and elevation which are being gradually 
prepared by the Christian instruction communicated to them ia 
schools and even in higher institutions, will be so important a fruit 
of these Missionary labours as of itself sufficiently to justify all 
previous efforts. In addition to this education, the Medical 
Mission is always more clearly proving itself to be the chief key to 
the houses of the Moslems, who are thus compelled to recognise 
Jesus as really the Great Physician and Saviour. This particular 
mode of Missionary work is specially effectual in Mohammedan 
countries. 

With all these imeans the Protestant Missions are more than 
ever prepared for prosecuting the work of Evangelisation not merely 
among the Eastern Christians, but among the Moslems themselves. 
The prostration of the Ottoman power, the bankruptcy of its rotten 
administration, the increasing working of the Gospel leaven, and the 
dying out of the prejudices against Protestantism, justify our re- 
garding the Missionary work among these peoples as by no means a 
hopeless task. The external opposition and the internal hindrances 
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odoubl great, and Missionaries now acknowledge that the force 
i vitality of the enemy bad been in many respects under-estiinat- 

; hut the encouragements to peLseveiauce are visibly increasing. 

ice thitt must be exerteJ upon Mohammedan comuiuui- 

. when irnt merely isolated individuals but whole Protestant 

s in Armenia, Persia, India, Sumatra, &c, shall bring their 

ritual force to beai upon them, must be very great as can even now 

reseeu. 

II. INDIA, 
ffith India we enter upon the mast important field of Proteslant 
isionary work. Here, as uowbere else, our Missions have 
(titrated their most numerous and potent forces tu storm t lie 
tf citadel of darkness — Hinduism. And ever since the complex 
s of the Indian peoples and counlrieB passed from the East 
i Company with its pronounced antagonism to Missions, into 
possession of the English Crown, the movement has been 
vancing with increasing power and success. 
I. RECENT PROGRESS. 
There are at present 34 Missionary Societies at work in Indin 
almost all of them representing large organisations. The labour >• 1' 
evangelisation is carried on by about 700 Ordained European and 
American Missionaries from at least 431' central Stations. Ttio 
number of labourers appears large, but how small it is in 
proportion to the population, is shewn by the fact that It gives on 
an average only about 2 Missionaries to every million of ihe 
people. The following figures indicate clearly the palpable prog tees 
made by the Missions during the last decades in India, Burmali, 
and Ceylon : — 

lu 1S52 22,400 Communicants and 128,000 Native Christians in all. 
„ 1862 49,091 „ 213,182 „ 

„ 1872 78,404 „ 318,363 „ 

i, 1^73 f „ 460,000 „ „ 

Or, if we take India alone, the Native Protestant Christians 
increased from 1851 to 1861 by 53 per cent. ; from 1861 to 1871 
l>y 61 per cent. ; and the rate of progress during this decade has 
been greater.* 

* " Tbe Roman Catholics claim above 1,0011,000 SouIb as belonging to their 
Communion, »nd the Syriau Church numbers eonie 600,000 ; bo that, without 
axsggeration, the statement cau be made, that to-day there are 3,000,000 
Native Christians of ;ill deuominatioun in India." — It haa been culcuhited 
that at the present ratio of progress there should be about 10 njillinna of 
ana ill India, in other fifty yesira, and iu one hundred fears, or at the 
(loan of the next century, there slumb! be some 260 millions ill all, or a, 
»T»»t equal to tht |>rcscul |iq> illation 
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If we consider Ike several Societies, we hud that the} bnv« nil 
contributed lo this general progress. The English Church 
Missionary Society and the Suciety for tbe Propagation of uie 
Gospel have seen their Converts increase since 1850 from 61, W! 
to over 164,000. The 10 Presbyterian Missions of Scotland. 
England, Ireland and America, in like maimer, shew an increase 
from about 800 to aliout 10,000. The Loudon Missionary Society 
has advanced in numbers from 20,000 to over 48,000. Tbe on* 
English aud the two American Baptist Societies have similarly 
increased from 30,000 to 90.000. The Basel Mission has raised 
its numbers from about 1,000 to 6,805; and the 5 German 
Lutheran Societies that are at work in India, — tbe Gussner, 
Danish, Leipzig, HermannsUirg and American Lutheran, — ban 
increased their converts collectively from 3.316 to about +2,000. 
In addition to these larger Societies mauy smaller ones and many 
private Missions, which especially abound in India, have been 
sharing in the onward movement. 

At certain points the development has been extraordinarily ra- 
pid ; but it has been generally very unequal. The rule in tbe most 
remarkable cases has been, for a time very little apparent growth, 
and then suddenly a very ahuudant fruit. Nowhere has the 
development advanced with such sudden leaps as in many Indian 
Missions. Thus in Cuddapah in the Telugu district, the Mission- 
aries of the London aud Propagation Societies laboured for 30 years 
Bide by side without gaining more than 200 converts in all. Then 
came suddenly an awakening among the tribes of the region who 
were not bound by caste, aud now the 200 have increased to about 
11,000. — Southern Mali rat ta again, proved so hard and unfruitful 
a soil for 27 years to the Basel Missionaries, that many of thorn 
seriously thought of abandoning the region altogether. But of 
late, years of plenty have set in after years of want, and the 
number of Clirisiains at the Easel Stations has already risen to 
1,000. — The advance has been still more remarkable in the Gossner 
Missions to the Kols of Cbota Nagpore. After five years of waiting 
the first baptisms took place in 1850, and thereafter tbe number 
ateadily increased year by year. In 1860 there were l r 40f> 
Christians, in 1870 the number had risen to 12,000, aud at present 

ie whole number of baptised Converts in the German and English 
■i-auches of the Mission amounts to about 40,000, 

The progress made by some of the Societies in increasing thi 
number of Converts during Die last few years, has been quite unpar- 
alleled In the history of the Indian Mission. The terrible famine 
which in 1876-77 devastated Southern India, where from five to 

illions died of starvation, the felt experience ol the puwerlessaess 
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of their gods to help in this distress, the proof of the absolute' 
fWperiority of Christian benevolence over heathen selfishness 
* furnished to hundreds of thousands by the liberality of the Go- 
I Vernment and by the charity of the English Christians, the glaring 1 
i contrast between the heartless heathen priests and the Missionaries 
' wearing themelves out in the service of the starving people, — all 
' this, conjoined with the influence of much evangelistic labour which 
i Lad been more efficacious in Southern India than elsewhere, formed 
the means, in God's hand, of exhibiting the Diviuencss of Christi- 
anity to thousands of thuusauds and making them desirous of its 
1 litbt and blessedness. The abundant harvest then gathered by 
•everal of the Societies was quite unprecedented. In the Tinne- 
velly districts of the Church Missionary Society, 11,000 heathen 
applied in 187S to Bishop Sargeut and the Native Clergy for 
baptismal instruction ; aud in the same Tinne.vi.ih/ districts of the 
Bociety foi the Propagation of the Gospel, 23, 56i similarly applied 
to Bishop Caldwell aud his fellow-labourers for instruction, from 
July 1877 to the end of June 1878. Thus the Missions of the 
English Church in this South Eastern point of India, in less than 
a year aud a half gained an accession of 35,000 souls ; whereas the 
annual increase of its two Societies, along with that of the Lon- 
don Society in Tinnevelly and Travancore together, did not previ- 
ously amount on an average to 3,000 souls. Now in the Tinnevelly 
districts of the Propagation Society aloue, Christianity is spread 
through 631 villages. The ca*e of the American Baptisis in 
Nellore was still more remarkable, for in six weeks (from the 16th 
June to the 31st July 1878) they baptised 8,691 heathen Converts. 
The Basel Society also reaped an unprecedented harvest, their in- 
crease in 1877 being 1,076, and in 1878,768; while the Leipzig 
Society iu like maimer baptised 1,639 Converts in 1878. All the 
Societies labouring iu the South of India had similar experiences. 
These large numbers of converts no doubt included many who 
were not really converted, but only somewhat eulighteued by the 
truths of Christianity. Jt would be unjust, however, to allege 
that even these were only" Rice- Christians " seeking for food, 
since they gave proofs of their being awakened, and verified their 
sincerity by the persecutions to which they exposed themselves 
through their becoming connected with the Christian Church. And 
as a proof of the depth of the movement, it may be stated that 
its influence extended beyond the heathen to the Native Christians 
themselves, many of whom filled by a more fervent zeal now devote 
themselves, without pay, to the further evangelisation of these 
awakened souls. 

If we add to these additions in the South those which took place 
in other Missions, especially those among the Kols, the Sautals, 
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the Karens in Burrnah, &c, the total increase of the converts of the 
ludia Mission in the year 1878 must have been about 6O,0W 
souls, whereas the aumial average before had, at most, been only 
about 8,000. 

2,— Present State. 

Assuming the whole number of Native Protestant Christians is 
India to be nearly 500,000, it will be instructive to take a glance 
at their local divisions, and to note the important differences which 
are thereby indicated. 

Bengal and the North-West Provinces. — The number of converts 
in Bengal and the North-West Provinces now amounts to more 
than 60,000, although the difficulties of the Missionary enterprise 
are there at their greatest. In Calcutta there are 8 Missionary 
Societies at work — English Scotch and American, — and their 
operations are carried on up the valley of the Ganges and in all 
the more important cities. These, however, we cannot follow in 
detail. In Calcutta and Lower Bengal, as well as in Benares, 
Allahabad, Delhi, Lucknow, &c, there are many small congregations 
of native Christians, and these are all growing slowly. The most 
extensive operations are carried on by the Church Missionary 
Society which has S7 Missionaries and 19 Native Pastors at 32 
stations, with 12,468 Native Christians, and 13,160 pupils taught 
in 291 Seminaries and Schools by 515 Native Teachers. The other 
Societies also take their share in the work, such as the London 
Missionary Society, the Church of Scotland, the Free Church, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the American Presbyterians, and others. 
—The Edueatioual Method has been vigorously and successfully 
prosecuted in these Provinces, and especially in Calcutta since 
1830, when the General Assembly's Institution of the Church of 
Scotland was founded by Dr. Duff. The London Missionary Insti- 
tution, the Free Church Institution, and the Cathedral Missiou 
College (at present in abeyance) have since then also taken up the 
higher Education as a Christian effort in Calcutta. These and 
kindred Institutions in the other great Cities of Northern India 
(as well as in Madras and Bombay) have been prosecuting the 
work of a higher Christian Education, side by side with the Go- 
vernment secular Colleges, with t( great aud beneficent results." 
English and Vernacular Schools have also been greatly extended, 
under Missionary supervision and management, " with testimony 
from all quarters as to the good they effect in various ways." 
—-The most successful rural Mission has been the interesting Gossner 
or German Evangelical Lutheran Mission in Chota Nagpore. Its 
efforts have been mainly confined to the Kols, the aboriginal tribe* 
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j region of which Ranchi is the centre. There are already 
baptized Converts of the Gossner Jlissinn, arranged in 7 
under only 13 Missionaries, Native Pastors, 15 
Butts, and 200 Teachers and Catechists. The anniral increase 
diverts in this Mission is about 5,000 sonls. The English 
for the Propagation of the Gospel carries on a bra nob of 
ssion in the same region, and it now reckons about 1(1,000 
lerts. — The Missions to the Santals, a kindred aboriginal race, 
Ego being prosecuted with encouraging success. The principal 
's carried on by two independent Missionaries Skrefsrud 
Norway and Borresen from Denmark, who formerly belonged 
! Gossner Mission. They are now assisted by 30 Native 
and the number of their converts has rapidly risen to 
t G.000 of whom 2,264 were Communicants in 1877. They 
now 30 Churches, with 40 Elders and 40 Schools, The 
lan Baptist Society, the Church Missionary Society and the 
3 Church of Scotland are also working successfully among (ha 
luntalu, with English and Native preachers. It is lo he regretted 
that the Hinduising process has been lately making way among 
this aboriginal race. — The Church of Scotland is prosecuting a 
successful Mission among the numerous aboriginal Hill tribes around 
■Mujaaling (Nepaulese, Li m bus, Lepchas, Bhooieas, &c ), ami has 
already gathered about 300 Converts from among them amid the 
lofty heights of the Himalayas near the central borders of Thibet. 

Puwjdb and Oaehmir, — The Missions in the Punjab are also 
advancing. The Church Missionary Society has been making 
■good progress, and has even established a Theological Seminary at 
Lahore for the training of converted Hindus, Sikhs and Moham- 
medans, At 13 Stations equipped with 23 Missionaries and 7 
Native Pastors, this Society has already 1,178 Converts with 4,797 
pupils iii 75 Schools, It has been already mentioned that the 
Church Missionary Society had also been extending its work from 
Feahawur into Afghanistan before the war broke out. In the 
b there are also at work the Missionaries of the Church of 
Scotland (at Sealkolc, Gujerat, and Wazirahad), those of the 
American Presbyterians (at Lodiana and Furrukhahad with 21 
Churches, 630 Communicants and 7,000 scholars attending School) 
and those of the United Presbyterians of America. — The Gospel is 
proclaimed in Cashmir, the gateway of Tibet, by the 
Church of Scotland Mission at Chnmba, and by American and 
Moravian Missionaries, who occupy here the outpostsof ibe India 
M isaiona in the direction of Central Asia. 

Bajputana, — Proceeding down the West Coast, we meet first 
with the extensive region of Raj pu tana, which is still but sparsely 
pied by the Prod-slant Missions. Entirely npart from all 
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other Societies, the United Presbyterians of Scotland have enter 
upon this field and are vigorously prosecuting the work. TI 
Mission has now 14 Missionaries and 4 Medical Missionaries 
3 principal Stations, with 600 Native Christians, 94 Schools a 
3,453 pupils, 

Bombay and the Central Provinces. — The Presidency of Tinmb: 
and the Central Provinces are mill but partly occupied, 
have proved aa yet the most unfruitful of all the Mission field* 
India, The total number of Native Christians iu all these region 
can hardly exceed 7,000. Of these 988 belong to the 6 Stationed 
the Church Missionary Society, whose agents, however, have latej 
been remarking that the Holy Scriptures are being more 

after in U bay. The Mahratta Mission of the American Board 

is slightly stronger, there being at its 5 principal Stations andil 
numerous subordinate Stations in all 1,01 4 adult Converts, gather* 
into 23 Communities under 10 Missionaries and 14 Native Pastor 
with 801 pupils under instruction in 50 Schools. The 4 Station* 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel appear to ha»a 
about 700 converts. The 4 Stations of the Scotch Free Chnrch 
have somewhat over 900 Converts with 2,200 pupils. The Ameri- 
can Episcopal Methodist Church reckons about 500 ; and otbe 
Missions have less, with the exception of the Bas.-I South Mahratt 
Mission whose Converts have increased to 1,057. — Iu the Central 
Provinces the Scotch Free Church lias made small beginning' in 
Nagpore and among the Ootids. The German Society of America 
and the Swedish "Fosterlauds-stifmng" have also entered upon 
work in this region, the latter with 2 Missionaries among the 
Gonds and 4 at Narsingpore and Sagar. 

Madras and Cei/Zo)i.— Southern India has been as yet by far tha 
most, fruitful field of the Protestant Missions. The Presidency ft 
Madras contains already about 200,000 Christians, and with tha 
addition of the 32,000 of Ceylon, this gives about a half of all tha 
converts in India. In Madras the Society for the Propagation o 
the Gospel has at present 32,39$ baptised Converts, with 20,74' 
Catechumens, and about 14,000 children under instruction in Schools 
Its work is carried on by 48 Missionaries, 195 Native Catechist* 
and 394 Native Scripture Readers and Teachers. — The Church 
Missionary Society has in its connection 75,592 Native Christian* 
of whom 14,443 are Communicants ; ami it maintains 730 Semin- 
aries and Schools with 22,361 pupils under instruction. Its staf 
consists of 32 European Missionaries, 84 Native Ordained Minister* 
and 1,058 Native Catecbists and Teachers. The half of tha 
Madras Christians thus belong to these two English Societies. The 
other half is divided among various other Societies. The London 
Mission has already many self-supporting Churches in the Telugu, 
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m, Travaneore, and other districts. The American Euan! in 
Mission has in charge S2 Churches with 8,877 souls. 
'he American Baptists have 12,000 baptised Converts in their 
Nellore Mission. The Leipzig Mission at 18 Stations has now 
10,872 Christian Converts, and 105 Schools with 2.196 pupils. 
The Easel Mission has here its principal Held of labour which it 
works will) a staff of 63 Missionaries, 72 Native Deacons, Cat e- 
chista and Evangelists, and 55 Teachers. At its 20 Stations 
(including 4 in the South Mahratta district of Bombay) it has 
6,805 Members, 19 Theological Students, and 2,654 pupils under 
instruction in 72 Schools and Seminaries. Extensive Missionary 
work is also carried on by the Church of Scotland, the Free Church, 
the London Society, the Wesleyans, the Episcopal Methodist Church 
of America, the Danish Mission, the Herman nsburg Mission and 
others. — In Ceylon where Buddhism throws its death-shadow over 
the greater part of the country, we find the Protestant Mission slowly 
rising again from the ruins of. the old Dutch effort with its thousands 
of " Government Christians," who so soon relapsed into Buddhism. 
At present the number of Native Christian Converts probably 
again exceeds 32,000. The unfortunate dispute between the 
ritualistic Bishop and the Missionaries of the Church Missionary 
.Svci.'ty haa now happily come to an end. This Society numbers, 
at 11 Stations, 6,695 Native Christians and 9,524 pupils in its 
Schools. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 15 
Stations with about 7,000 Members of the Church. The Wesley- 
ans in their South era Stngalese district have 48 Stations, with 
2,021 Converts, and in their Northern Tamul district 26 Stations, 
with 806 Converts. The American Board at 7 Stations has about 
900 adult Members and 7,291 pupils, And the English Baptists 
at 24 Stations have nearly 3,000 Converts with 2,400 pupils under 
Instruction. 

Orissa. — The general Baptist Mission is labouring in Orissa at 
6 principal Stations (Cuttack, Pooree, Piplec, &c), with Mission 
College, Schools, Orphanages and Press. Even in this land of 
Jogaimatli, about 3,000 Converts have been gathered in by this 
Christian Mission. 

Burmah. — Burmah is the most fruitful Mission field in the 
East after Southern India. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union prosecutes here one of the most successful of the Protest- 
ant Missions, partly among the Buddhistic Eurmans who are very 
inaccessible, and partly among the more uncivilised Karens still 
partly enslaved tribes. The rapid progress of this Mission has been 
very largely due to the excellent efforts of the Native Christiana 
themselves. In 1878, on the occasion of the jubilee of the 
Mission, a beautiful memorial hall was erected in memory of the 
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unwearied Ko-Tha-Byu who, fifty years before, had entered the 
service of the Mission as the first fruit of the Gospel among the 
Karens. The Baptist Mission of Burmah in the districts of 
Rangoon, Moulmein and Toungoo, has presently at work 74 
Missionaries, 98 Ordained Native Pastors, 274 Assistant Preachers, 
and a large number of teachers in 12 higher Educational Institu- 
tions, and about 270 Schools. There are 407 Congregations 
connected with the Mission, 71 of which are ministered to by 
Native Pastors ; and there are 20,365 Communicants with about 
70,000 Native Christians in all. The Karen Congregations 
already contribute more than the half of all the expenses of their 
Missionary Churches and Schools. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel has turned its efforts more especially upon the 
Burmans; it has established many Schools up the Irawaddy; and 
it has carried its operations beyond the British territory into 
independent Burmah, even as far as Mandalay the capital. Here 
we come within the influence of China. 

3. Special and Peculiar Points. 

It will contribute to a clearer representation of the present state 
of Missionary operations in India, if we indicate some of those 
special and practical points of the work in this important field 
which give it its peculiar character and significance. 

Social status of the Converts. — When we regard the whole nnm- 
ber of converts, not according to their local divisions, but accord- 
ing to their social status, some important relations come to light 
which help us to estimate the amount of progress hitherto made by 
the India Missions. Five-sixths of all the Converts in India 
belong to the lower grades of society, that is, either to the lower 
castes or to classes that have no caste. Converted Brahmans are 
found everywhere, but their number is still small. From this It is 
manifest that the black aboriginal races in the centre with theit 
pre-Brahmanic demon-worship, and those in the south with thei* 
mixed or half Brahman ism, aremuch more accessible to the Gospel, 
than the Hindus with their pure Brahmanism in the northerm 
half of India. And it is remarkable that these two most fruitful 
branches of the Missionary tree are also related linguistically : the 
former speaking Drcavidian languages (Malayalim, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kol, Santhali),and the latter in contrast to them speaking Aryan 
languages (Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti) which have sprung from the 
Sanskrit the classical language of Hinduism: Hence it is cleat 
that in this land of ancient civilisation those tribes and classes that 
arc least permeated and bound by the heathen culture are the most 
accessible to Christianity ; while, on the other hand, the proper 
citadel of tho Hindu religion and civilisation — the North with 
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Benares as its centre and with the higher castes and fairer races 

of India as its defenders, — still defies the progress of Christianity 
like a strong fortress, which is indeed invested, but is still far from 
being taken. But the process of undermining is in fall operation, 
and this must lead in time to the full of the whole system, although 
no one may he able to calculate when this will happen. Tho iuo 
of the Gospel is laid at the root of the tree, and, wielded now by 
native powers, it will soon cut down the cumborer of tho ground, 
as the more reflective Hindus now openly admit. A Hindu once 
said to Leupolt : What, after all, did the Mohammed ana accomplish 
by their violent contest with Hinduism? They removed a few 
stones from the gable of the house only. These Missionaries, on 
•the other hand, undermine its foundation by their preaching and 
teaching, and whenever a storm comes, the whole building will fall 
with a great crash ! 

Vaate. — The power that holds Hinduism together, is now no 
longer the religious system with its manifold internal variations, 
its vast ancient literature, its modern combinations of old prayers 
and phantastic speculations, and its often absurd mixtures of 
pantheistic, polytheistic and, occasion all y, theistic elements, with 
practical prescriptions which are sometimes terribly oppressive. 
It is in short Caste, and no longer the Jpower of heathen faith, and 
reflection that keeps Hinduism alive. As a system, the Hindu 
religion is becoming more and more a relic of the past. It is daily 
losing its influence even upon the popular mind ; although its roots 
ire too deeply struck there to admit of its being eutirely torn up 
in a short time. The intelligence of tho educated classes has 
already risen above the polytheistic superstition, and the youth of 
Inrliu, id particular, are being always more emancipated from its 
influences. But caste still rivets the old structure and keeps it 
firmly together. Even the most advanced thinkers have but rarely 
Hie courage to break with it, " You know," said the educated 
Hindu referred to, in his conversation with Leupolt, "we have 
properly no longer any religious belief; every one may believe 
what he likes, if he will only observe the rules of caste." In fact, 
Hinduism clings now almost solely to caste, because this Btill 
HWerfully clasps it round. So much the more decidedly is this 
(bice to be attacked, for with its removal the whole social organisa- 
tion will be released from its thraldom. There is no longer any 
qoestion among the Missionary Societies as to tho necessity of 
removing this great social bondage of the Hindus. Some Societies, 
however, such as the Leipzig Mission, differ from tho majority as 
to whether, in the case of converts, caste is not rather to bo 
gradually limited, and its complete removal left to tho influence of 
lie Christian spirit, than to be utterly opposed from the outset in 



iill cases. Without attempting to pronounce a decision upon tlii 
complicated and much discussed question, it appears to us to bet 
dangerous practice to enter into any compromise with a system 
which is not compatible with. & pure realisation of Christian 
principles. An unprejudiced authority, Professor Monier Williams, 
has strongly confirmed this view io his recent work Modern India 
and the Indians (1879). He remarks, *• that it is difficult fc 
Europeans to conceive how pride in caste, as a divine institution, 
permeates the whole nature of a Hindu ; he regards his caste is 
really his god; even the rules of caste which we regard as the 
chief hindrance to his accepting the true religion, are to Li m the 
essence of all religion, for they determine his whole life and con- 
duct." We may readily admit the good services which the casU 
iu!es once did for India, as in furnishing a protection agaiDSt 
unlimited lawlessness, while at the same time we recognise how the 
good has heeu much more than counterbalanced by the irreparable 
injury which they have brought to the physical, moral and spirit- 
ual life of the Hindus. It is mainly to caste that we mast 
attribute the institution of marriage in early youth as a relty. 
duty, the bondage of endogamy, or marriage within certain social 
limits, and the enclosing of the family life within a narrowing wall 
of privacy and seclusion. In the upper classes of the higher schools 
in Iudia, more than half of the pupils are already married twJ 
fathers. In these social arrangements we have the natural source 
of the weakness and childishness of Hiudu life aud character. In 
the women we can only expect to find a childish nature, as the 
result of their exclusion from social life by the caste laws. And 
this evil cannot he remedied except by an entirely new ideal of 
womanhood, by the complete renovation of the whole family life, 
and by the liberation of the females generally from their domestic 
prisons. What is required is a thorough-going reorganisation «f 
the whole social structure from its foundation. It is gratifying 
to find that the question of child-marriage is becoming a subject 
of public controversy in India. Some of the native advocates of 
reform are working for the removal of this evil. May their 
efforts be soon crowned with success. 

Away, then, with Caste as the chief root of the social evils o 
India ! And the more thoroughly the better, not merely in order to 
remove the maiu hindrance of the Gospel, but for the sake of the 
moral well-being of the 250 millions of India. A giganti 
evil that has flourished for a thousand years can only be extermin 
ated by plucking it up by its roots. Some time ago there was souk 
appearance of caste springing up agaiu among the Christians a 
Kriahuagbur, till the Church Missionary Society was forced t 
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ate the sproutiug weed by energetic measures. And tJiis was 
undoubtedly the proper course. A mild attitude towards caste, 
which is but too apt to become a source of troublesome disputes, 
:is was the case in the time of Scliwarz, and lias beeu agaiu lately, 
is not. advisable. Although it might be followed for a time with 
a rapid increase in the number of Christians, yet — as is said to be 
the case with the Roman Mission — this would be only too likely to 
be followed by a stagnation of the internal life of the Native 
Church. It is manifest that this questiou cannot be decided by 
merely theoretical or historical considerations, but must be mainly 
left to those who have now to deal with it practically in their 
experience according to the conditions of the case and of the 
time. 

It seems at least certain, that this great power in the social life 
of India is gradually, although very slowly, giviug way. The 
external contact with Western civilization and manners, and the 
spread of a general knowledge of Christianity, are ringing, as Sir 
Bartle Frere has said, "the death-knell of caste." It maybe 
some generations before the result lias beeu worked out, but that 
CuD no longer be doubtful. Here and there already a Hindu 
widow is married again with the approval of her younger contem- 
poraries. Hinduism can no longer adapt itself to the progress of 
modern life, and thus every thing is contributing to break it down 
as a system. Even the railway has become an auxiliary in the 
struggle against caste. Purer social ideas and habits are spread- 
ing involuntarily wherever the Hindu observes a Christian family 
Jife, and in presence of this element caste with all its cruel and 
unnatural limitations is gradually being regarded as an anachro- 
nism. Being now felt as a burden, it is no longer so rigidly 
observed, and when it is broken, the priests in order not to lose 
everything, have to facilitate its restoration as much as possible. 

Education. — The enlightening influence of education contributes 
very greatly not only to the general discrediting of idolatry but 
also to the undermining of caste. And this influence is due not 
merely to the Mission Schools but also to the Government Schools 
of India.* The latter are very effective in extirpating the mass 
of heathen prejudices from the miud3 of their pupils and so far 
they may be regaided as preparing them for Christianity, but as 
neither the Bible nor any form of religion is taught in any 

' The romatks in the orleinal upon ilm subject have bean slightly abridged, 
mtiior's views are n'rui!:ir to ihosa adroculo.l in an ensily nccessild? pain- 
led "Our educmioml poliuy in India A vital question for the Govern- 
the Church. By Eev. James. Johnston, senior minister of St, James' 









Government School or College, the result is too comini 
scepticism with regard to religion. Hence Professi 
Williams says that "the faculty of faith is wholly destroys 
Government high, schools and Colleges." Such a mode of no 
religious teaching must evidently have a most demoralising e9 
if applied to the female population. Although the neutrality 
this system appears to commend it, it is creating more and in 
dissatisfaction both in India and England, aud it is in reality 1 
neutral in relation either to Hinduism or Christianity but founds UJK 
mere human science a scepticism in relation to all religion. T 
political and educational system of the Government suiiietiu 
appears less as political prudence than as weakness of charad 
and the Hindu respects no one who acts against his own natioa 
religion. And so far is he uot right ? Further these Governinet 
Colleges are generally held to be to a large extent rather expens 
luxuries than necessary to the true wants of India where abo 
88 per cent, of the population is still practically without any u 
cation. What India needs is not so much expensive aecula 
colleges as Christian Schools for the education of the masses. 

In tho present position of matters, so long as the Govermne 
is not inclined to alter its system, — if an opinion may be give 
on this complicated question, — nothing better can be done th 
to remiud the Government agaiu and again of the provision 
contained in the despatch of 1854, which is regarded as the Educ* 
tional Charter of India, and to try to get the promises regardii 
the more liberal subsidising of Mission Schools carried ou 
Many are now advocating tlie fulfilment of these promises by t 
Government, and at the same time tbey desiderate in t 
selection of teachers for tLe Government Colleges a greati 
regard for Christian convictions in order that the education* 
system may rest at least upon a Christian basis. It might also 
be arranged that the Bible teaching be recognised in the Misw) 
Schools and Colleges, so that the knowledge of Holy Scriptnn 
might be made available as an alternative subject for those whs 
wished it in the University Examinations. Under the c'ncua 
stances it is incumbent upon all the Missionary Societies workio 
in India to maintain side by side with the Government Schoo 
their own Educational Institutions, and to develope them accordin 
to their power. At the time of the Allahabad conference in 187 
there were about 2,000 Missionary Schools in Indi 
by 122,372 Scholars (including 26,011 girls), and the numb 
in attendance bas risen since then to about 150,000. ¥a> 
Mission Schools and Colleges within ten years 1,600 pupils h» 
passed for Matriculation in the ludian Universities ; 513 pass* 1 
the First Arts Examination ; 151 took the degree of B. A. ; IS th 



if II. A. ; and (i that of B. L. The numbers have largely increased 
luring these last ten years. The Indian Government itself has of 
ate willingly recognised the great benefit conferred by these 
Jhristian Schools as well as by Missionary work generally, in 
ileviitiog the spiritual and moral condition of all classes of the 
people. The Church of Scotland has the largest College in India 
in the General Assembly's Institution at Calcutta with about 500 
Students. The United Christian College in Madras maintained 
by the Free Church, Church Missionary and Wesleyan Societies, 
is the largest in that Presidency ; and the other Missions are also 
tubing their share in the educational work. Care, however, must 
be taken, that the religious instruction in the higher schools shall 
not be thrown into the background by the secular teaching. 

Itinerating Preaching.— The Allahabad Conference rightly re- 
commended the energetic prosecution of itinerating preaching. 
What was observed with reference to Africa, may also be applied 
to the Missions among civilised peoples. Missionaries ought 
rather to be evangelists than permanent pastors. Mora than 
ever should they act in accordance with the two-fold rule, of 
tarrying in those places longest where there appears a readiness 
to receive the Word (John 4,43) in order to pave the way for 
the formation of a Church, The village population hi India 
compared with that of the towns where the difficulties are greater 
is still too much ueglected. One reason of the less attention 
given to itinerating preaching in India is doubtless that 
many Missionaries are too much engaged in educational work 
to attend to it. But with regard to this relation the Missionary 
must always emphasise the fact that all educational 
aud literary work should always be subordinated aud auxiliary 
to the preaching of the Gospel, 

Zenana Mission, — The Zenana Mission is an essential factor in 
tlie work that is going on for the regeneration of India, It 
must be still more widely unfolded and brought into the closest 
connection possible, or at least into friendly co-operation with 
the work of the Missionary Societies, as is already the case, 
for example, with the Church Missionary Society. In prosecuting 
the work among the strictly secluded zenana ladies belonging 
Mhe more prosperous families of high birth, the poorer women 
of the towns and villages, and those especially in the agricultural 
villages who enjoy greater freedom aud are more accessible, 
•If Wild not be neglected. In the Boarding Schools for Native 
girls, care must be taken not to accustom the poor girls even of 
Ae higher castes to European habits and tnates by which when 
Ihoy return home or are married to men without means, tbe> 
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become only the more discori tented. Medical Missions for Hindu 
women, whether ricli or poor, are most urgently needed for India, 
In case of sickuess the women are, as a rule, completely neglected,- 
and hence the enormous mortality among both women and children. 
In the centre of every populous district, a female Medical Mission 
should be planted, whenever possible. 

Christian Literature. — The Mission Press is generally of the 
utmost importance among a civilised heathen people, and doubly so 
when through ihe introduction of European culture and enlighten- 
ment, the community is flooded with modern sceptical literiuimj. 
This has been the case in India, Extracts from Tom Paine's Ago 
of Eeason have been placarded and eagerly read in the streets of 
Calcutta, and it is not unusual for the educated natives to u&n 
against the Missionaries from Strauss, Renan, and the others. 
Along with the un-Christian life of many Europeans, these echoes 
of the attacks upon Christianity in Christian countries forma 
great obstacle. Not a few are led thereby to believe that 
Christianity is already engaged in its death-struggle at home, and 
that it is almost ludicrous to try to import it still into other 
countries. Our Missionaries are even now being met by opposing 
Hindu Missionaries set up by the Brahmans to refute them. And 
in addition to all this a debased and often flinty heatbeu literature 
is widely circulated through the country. It is at once manjfeat 
how indispensable under these circumstances are the counter pro- 
ductions of the Christian press. There are now at least 25 Mima 
presses at work iu India; from which there emanated from 1862 
to 1872, 3,410 new works in 30 languages; and 1.315,503 
portions of Scripture; 2,375,040 school books; and 8,750,12.1 
tracts and Christian books. The Basel Mission Press at Mangalore 
printed in the year 1S77 alone, 166,090 books and tracts in 
three Indian languages and English. What has been done by 
the Bible and Tract Societies and the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society in this direction, certainly deserves all praise. 
And yet as one acquainted with India affirms, all this is still 
but very little in relation to the magnitude of the task, audio 
the extent of the heathen and sceptical literature. In this 
connection it may not be superfluous to suggest that not merely 
linguists but educated theologians are needed in order to stem 
the tide of the rising unbelief and to produce thorough apologetic 
expositions of Christian truth. 

Missionary Industries.— The expulsion of the converts front 
their families on their embracing Christianity whereby the means 
of support is withdrawn, always occasions much difficulty to the 
Missions. The lower castes from which most of the accessions 



;e been made, are besides utterly poor. Hence, Missionary 
lustries are much to be recommended when available. The 
ssioiiary must, however, take care not to sink down into a 
peoser of alma ; ami even the poorer Members of the com- 
inity must be kept from becoming too dependent. Better 
ve no Missionary Industries than mere rice-Christians. A. 
ieot example from the Church Mission Society's Station at 
oritsar, shews what an excellent moral effect can be obtained 

the Christian supervision of a branch of business, A convert 
s helped to open a shop in order to maintain himself. He 
;an his business in such a strictly honest manner, that his 
ice is now known in the whole city as the " honest shop, " anil 
niches from it have already been opened in other places. 
ese and similar efforts are also pioneers of Christianity and 
ry important in their way. Native Christians in respect- 
le worldly callings and positions, can exercise a deep in- 
ence for Christianity. The external well-being of the 
ristiau communities in trying times, attracts again and again 
3 attention of their heathen neighbours. The Protestant 
ssious in India have still much to do with regard to these and 
ler important questions. The inner organisation of their 
oris, the employment of native assistants, the training and 
pervision of the teachers and evangelists, the guarding them 
ainst adopting a false European habit in clothing and modes of 
e,and above all, the developing of the native churches to in- 
ipendence and self-support, are all points which are being mora 
'.■(illy understood and determined. The transactions of the 
llatabad Conference and its earnest efforts to attain to definite, 
imrnon principles regarding them, must be gladly recognized. 
'oulitless the application of the ecclesiastical forms of the 
■ ■Hi at home to the Indian Churches even to the least 
stail, may be, and has been, carried too far. It may well suffice 
' tlie beginning to stop at elementary principles and to leave 
Well else to the formative spirit of the community working 
Hording to its national characteristics. A civilised people baa 
i reclaim than an uncivilised one, that, its manners, 
lbit« and views be studied and taken into account in the 
'Sanitation of the Church so far as its peculiarities do wot 
mtradict the spirit of the Gospel. Much misunderstanding has 
"isen from the attitude of the Missionaries towards the native 
'eaehers and others from this source. But more consideration 
now being given to it. And in such regions as the south of 
dia, where converts we living made in masses, the question 

the organising of a National Indutn Protestant Church will 
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always come more to the front Even in India under a Chris 
European Government the rule above given against denatiom 
ing the converts, must be kept most clearly in view. 

But with all the need of improvement and expansion, 
in the Missionary methods and operations, the results air 
attained and the recent rapid progress are extremely signif 
and encouraging. And it is never to be forgotten that 
spiritual claim and dignity of Christianity are sustained in 1 
as in China, almost solely by the Missionaries. Without 
English Missionaries, as The Friend of India declares, the na 
of India would have had a very poor opinion of the En 
The Missionary alone of all the English is the representatii 
an unselfish effort really to elevate the people. As a ver 
pectable Hindu said lately to a friend, "You, Mission 
are the only people whom we really trust." They are thi 
always more important link between the little loved Er 
Government and the Indian people. Since the last fa 
exhibited the self-sacrificing devotion of many Missionaries 
fully, this confidence has grown still more. Whole crowds 
been heard calling out to the chagrin of the Brahmins : ' 
own people did nothing for us ; without the generosity o 
Christians, the half of us would have perished ; the Chris 
honor the true God and possess the true religion; but 
countrymen worship false gods and have false religions." 

In fact, there are many more in India who are in \ 
devoted to Christianity than the numbers of the Missic 
statistics shew. Many secret believers are only afraid to i 
a public confession, and often surprise the Missionary by profe 
upon their death-bed, their faith in Christ. Idolatry is increa 
ly losing all its credit. The complete dissolution of Brahma 
is always becoming more perceptible. A spiritual revol 
which has its origin not merely in the work of the Mission; 
but also in the enlightening influences of general education 
science, in the humane spirit of the British legislation and Go' 
ment with its equal justice to all, and in the example ol 
Christian household with its silent effects, is being irresis 
accomplished in India, and is always more generally supers* 
the old stereotyped views and practices. Even in Benares 
stronghold of Hinduism, there is growing up a class of ^du< 
men who are no longer inclined to submit to the spiritual 
of the past, and in whose eyes the religion of the many-he 
gods and holy rivers and idol forms, has completely lost 
romantic charm. When people become better than their j 
the traditional worship has irrevocably passed away, 
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The Hindus themselves fad and know that the destVuclionof their 

'litft is inevitable,. Hence the growing unrest which is now seiz- 

g on the masses, hence the attempts to prop up the autiquuted 

system by artificial religious combinations, as has been usually the 

case before the destruction of a religion. These are always be- 

^". cOmiug more numerous, but soon shew themselves to be failures. 

-' Even the latest manifestation of this kind, called the Brahmo 

~ Somaj, shews itself clearly to-day as a dead-born child, and 

, is already iu the process of dissolution. But it must in its own 

Sphere help to pave tiie way for the victory of Christianity, Its leader, 

the well-known Keshub Chundee Sen, testified a few years ago 

1 that the spirit of Christianity bad already penetrated the atmos- 

" phere of Indian Society. "We breathe, think, feci, move in a 

Christian atmosphere; under the influence of Christian education, 

the whole of native society is awakened, enlightened, reformed." 

! And the same half-heathen, half-Chriutian rhetorician lately 

crowned this his testimony in a public speech in Calcutta with the 

confession, " Our hearts have been touched; conquered; subjugated 

by a superior power, and that power is Christ. Christ rules British 

India, and not the British Government. England has sent us a 

tremendous moral force in the life and character of that mighty 

prophet to conquer and hold this vast empire. None but Jesus 

ever deserved this bright, this precious diadem, India ; and Christ 

shall have it ! " Max Huller, therefore, not without good grounds, 

wrote to Dr. Norman Macleod when about to start for Iudia in 

1867 : " From what I know of the Hindoos, they seem to me to 

fee riper for Christianity than any nation tlaat ever received the 

©ospel." 

Hence this section cannot be better closed than by the following 
earnest statement by Dr. Duff, of the supreme interest and 
Importance of India as a Mission field, — a statement as true, and 
relevant to-day, as when it was written by the great Missionary: 

"Other lands have their specific points of interest and attraction 
individually or severally equalling, or even surpassing, any 
separate object of interest connected with India ; but, out of 
Christendom, it is believed that, at this moment, no other realm 
can present such a varied assemblage and rare combination of 
i qaaHties fitted to attract and arrest the eye of civilized 
intelligence. The extent and magnificence uf the empire which 
Britain has there reared, and the wealth and influence thence 
accruing to har, have neeeseaiity fixed on India the anxious gaze 
of the most enlightened iitatesmen of the Old and New Worlds; 
If the events of Civil aud Military History bo worthy objects of 
entertainment or pursuit, — where shall wo find them moto abiu 
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ffntly furnished, than in the actions of that amazing series of 
conquerors that have passed over the stage of India, from the 
days of Alexander down to the present hour? If poetry and 
Romance and Chivalry, — are there not ample stores of poetic 
effusion aud romantic legend in the Mahabharat and Ramayana— 
the great epics of India — that might not be diselaimed as un- 
worthy by any of the older nations of Europe? and are the 
records of any State more crowded with the reeital of daring 
adventures and deeds of heroism than the annals of Raj as than? 
If ethnography and philology,— where can we find more original 
languages, or varying dialects ? more especially, where can we find 
the match of the Sanskrit perhaps the most copious, and cer- 
tainly the most elaborately refined, of all languages, living or 
dead? If antiquities, — are there not monumental remains and 
cavern- tern pies, scarcely less stupendous than those of Egypt] 
and ancient sculptures, which, if inferior in majesty and expres- 
sion,— in richness and variety of ornamental tracing, almost rival 
those of Qreece ? If the beautiful and sublime in scenery,— where 
can the pencil of the artist find loveliness more exquisite than 
among the streams and dells and woody declivities of Malabar 
or Kashmir? or grandeur more overawing than among the un- 
fathomed depths and unsealed heights of the Himalayas? If 
natural history, — where is the mineral kingdom more exuberantly 
rich — the vegetable or animal more variegated, gorgeous, or 
gigantic ? If the intellectual or moral history of man, — are there 
not curious remains of pure and mixed science, and masses of 
subtile speculation and fantastic philosophies, and iufinitely varied 
and unparalleled developments of every principle of action that 
has characterised fallen, degraded humanity ? If an outlet for the 
exercise of Christian philanthropy, what field on the surf ace of 
the globe can be compared to Hindusthan,— stretching from the 
Indus to the Ganges, and from the awful defiles of Afghanistan 
to Cape Coniorin, — in point of magnitude and accessibility 
combined, and peculiarity of claims on British Christians t " 



Malacca and Siak, 

We hasten over the beginnings of Missionary effort on the 
peninsula of Malacca, upon which Islam unfortunately preceded 
the Gospel, but which with its considerable Chinese population, so 
long as China itself was closed, formed an important outpost for 
the Chinese Mission. These beginnings are being carried on at 
Tenasserim on the north by the American Baptists and Presby- 
terians, and at Singapore on the south by the Propagation Society, 



In Siam and Laos, tlie American Presbyterians have also made 
eonio progress, there being 133 communicants in Siam, and 31 in 
.Laos. The work is carried on partly in and around Bankok on 
the coast, and partly in the interior, where small communities at 
Chiengmai have lately suffered much bloody persecution from the 
caprice of despotic rulers, 



ILL-CHINA. 

China, which now comes under our survey, lias been lonj 
kri'-iwn to be the greatest and most populous heathen country 
in the world. Its population, however, haa been considerably 
reduced during the last twenty-five years by rebellions, famines, 
and plagues. Formerly reckoned at 4U0 millions, some travellers 
consider that the population at present may not exceed 250 1 
millions, as in several provinces the population can hardly he 
more than a fifth of what it once was. The peace of Nanking 
at the close of the first Opium War in 1842 opened five cities on 
the coast to commercial enterprise, and the second war which 
issued in the treaty of Tientsin in 1860 brought about the 
opening up of the interior also. These dates indicate the 
beginnings of evangelistic effort by the Protestant Missions, and 
since then the Celestial Empire, or "the Middle Kingdom" 
as the Chinese call it, lias rapiilly been becoming the theatre of a 
comprehensive Missionary activity. The forcible opening of the 
country in the interest of a most heartless and deplorable 
commercial policy, which must throw upon every European the 
appearance of the most repugnant selfishness, has been a standing 
obstacle from the beginning to Missionary work. And when we 
take further into account the shortness of the period during which 
Missionary operations have been carried on, aud the extraordinary 
difficulties encountered in the nature of the peoples, languages, 
habits, religion and politics of China, with its petrified civilization 
and literature confirming by the weight of three thousand years 
the heathen feelings of the people, and the practical materialism 
and utilitarianism now completely dominating the life of the 
masses, — we have more than sufficient grounds to justify us in 
expecting but very scanty results as yet from the Protestant 
Missions of China. 

But this is happily no longer the case. Tiie old Missionary 
Societies clearly recognised the importance of (his opening for 
the evangelization of the world; and, although they oonld a" 
first only reach the Great Empire with a few messengers at som 
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of its outer points, their powers have been increased more than 
four-fold during the past 18 years, and many other Societiei 
have now also advanced along with tliem into the wide field 
At present we find 26 Missionary Societies— or including die 
Bible Societies. 29 — at work in China. There are engaged is 
connection with them, about 250 ordained Missionaries with 68 
female teachers, and the numbers are continually increasing. Of 
these Societiea 13 belong to England, with 7S married and 4* 
unmarried Missionaries. The Church Missionary Society has 20 
agents; the Loudon, the Wesleyan, the English and Scotch 
Presbyteriau Missions are also represented ; the Society for tba 
Propagation of the Gospel has only two agents, but the China 
Inland Mission lias 'ID Missionaries and 20 female teachers.— 
Eleven of the Societies belong to America, with 77 married and 
]6 unmarried Missionaries and 40 female agents. The American 
Board has 17 ordained Missionaries, three Medical Missionaries, 
and 25 female teachers ; the Presbyterian Church has SI 
Missionaries, and 16 female teachers ; the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission has nine Missionaries and nine Assistants. The Free 
Baptist American Miss. Association, the Dutch Reformed and 
American Lutheran Missions are also at work.— From the 
Continent of Europe there are only two Societies represented in 
China — the Basel and Barmen Missionary Societies wi 
latter the Berlin Chinese Mission was amalgamated a few yeara 
ago. They have in all 22 married and four unmarried Mis- 
sionaries in their connection. 

These agents are distributed at 91 Central Stations and 5It 
Gut-Stations. Until recently the actual fruit of their labours 
has been frequently under-estimated, the number of Com i mini cants 
connected with the Missions having been generally taken as repre- 
senting the whole adherents of the Protestant Coinmimitk-s. At 
the Mildmay Conference in 1S78 more correct information was 
communicated by Dr. Legge, one of the first authorities on China, 
and an old experienced worker in the field, and by the Rev. Hudson 
Taylor, the head of the Chinese Iulaod Mission who lias 
repeatedly travelled through Chiua. According to these antlm- 

'ities there were in 1877, some 315 Protestant Chinese com- 
moities organised at as many stations, of which IS were entireb 
od 243 partially self-supporting. These communities 

in connection with the Protestant Church about 50,000 souls 
including 13,515 Communicants. The self-supporting ChardbH 
contribute yearly £ 4,000 for religious ordinances ;uni 

ir six shillings a bead. Among them there are already 

'3 native ordained Pastors and Preachers, 511 Assistaut Preachers, 
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Colporteurs and 90 Bible-women. These Societies and 
Churches maintain 20 Theological Seminaries with 231 Students, 
SO higher Boarding Schools for boys with Gil pupils and 38 for 
girl* with 777 pupils, 177 Day Schools for bays with about 5,000 
scholars, and 82 for girls with 1,307 in attendance. There are 
also 16 Hospitals and 24 Dispensaries under the supervision of 
Medical Missionaries. 

"What a progress since 1S43 when the number of converts only 
amounted to six ! In the face of such statistics resting upon 
exact returns and after the work of but a few decades, we 
ask, if it is just to believe that there has been no important 
progress made as yet by Missionary efforts in China ? Or rather, 
is not Dr. Legge right when he declares that "the results thus 
far obtained are sufficient to justify our Missionary enterprise, 
and sustain us in expecting its complete success?" — The Roman 
Catholic Mission in 1876 bad 401,530 adherents in China, with 
an annual growth of about 2,000 souls. But it has required 
about 300 years to achieve this result. In 35 years the Protestant 
Converts have been multiplied two thousand-fold and should the 
progress advance at the same ratio, there would he iu the year 1013 
in China 26 millions of Communicants and about 100 millions 
of Protestant Christians. 

If we now rrlance over the Great Empire to see how the small 
centres of light are distributed, we find these running partly 
along the East Coast from Honkong and Canton to Manchuria 
in the North, and partly pressing more and more every year into 
the Central Provinces, while the Western Provinces remain as yet 
almost untouched by the Gospel. 

1. Kwang-twng. — The Province of Kwaug-tiiug of which 
Canton is the Capital, and the English Island of Hongkong lying 
off its coast, come first under our view. The Cliurch Mission, the 
London, the English Presbyterian and the Wesleyan Societies along 
with the American Presbyterian and Baptist Societies are all at 
work'here. On the Mainland there are 50, and in Hongkong 12 
European and American Missionaries engaged. 28 of these labour 
in Canton where there are now 14 Chapels with almost daily 
service, and nine in Swatow. They are assisted by 146 native 
agents at 9 Central and 82 Out-Stations. In 35 organised 
Churches there are 3,190 Commuuicants, and in 77 Day Schools 
fust ruction is given to 2,113 pupils. The Basel Society at four 
Stations has been making good progress iu recent years having 
now 1,827 baptized Converts ; and the Barmen Society at five 
1 1 about S00 Converts. Both have found hy experience 
"iat the Hakkas are much more accessible than the Puutis, — From 
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Wu-chang, have also l>een occupied. Two other inland stations 
Lave been opened, making five in all, in which 21 Missionaries 
reside, superintending six out-stations. There are 13 Native 
helpers employed, and seven Churches have been organised, 
containing 627 Native Communicants. There are also 11 Schools 
in the Province with 245 Scholars." — At I-chang on the Yang-tae- 
kiang, near the very centre of the Empire, the Church of Scotland 
began its China Mission in 1878, and has already gathered a few 
converts there. 

8. Gan-hwuy.— il Christian Missions were commenced in the 
Capital of this Province in 1868. Now, there are four Missionaries 
labouring there, assisted by 17 Native helpers. They have six 
Out-Stations and the fruits of preparatory labours are just begin- 
ning to shew themselves, 34 Converts having been baptised." 

9. Kiang-si.—" Missionary work was begun at Kin-kiang in 
this province about the year 1868, and now there are eight 
Missionaries, and seven or eight Native Helpers workiug there, 
and at four Gut-Stations, There are 39 Communicants, five 
Schools, and 162 Scholars." 

10. Shing-king. — " Though not one of the eighteen Provinces 
of China proper, our review of Christian Missions in China would 
be incomplete were we not to refer to those which centre iu 
New-Chang in the Province of Shing-king, in Mauchuria. There 
three Missionaries of the Irish Presbyterian Mission and the 
Scotch United Presbyterian Mission hold two Stations and six 
Out-Stations. The returns from them are incomplete (1878), 
but one of the Missions reports 3 Native Assistants, 31 Com- 
municants, four Schools, and 81 Scholars."* 

Still more importaut for the future than these individual 
statistics is the fact that, according to the Che-foo convention 
which followed the murder of the lamented Margary, the Chinese 
authorities have had to proclaim the unrestricted right of foreigners 
to travel throughout the luhole Empire. In consequence, China has 
been traversed of late years in almost all directions by Protestant 
Missionaries, and they testify to the great readiness of the people 
in the interior to receive Christian books and tracts. The 
Rev. J. McCarthy of the Iuland Mission thus travelled lately 
through the country accompained by a single attendant, preaching 
the Gospel everywhere, and even in the village where Mr. Margary 
was murdered, and found his way unmolested to Burmah. At 
the Mi Id may Conference he declared that " the people of the 

* Dr. Christlieb's account of the Protestant Missions in China has been somewhat 
enlarged by Extracts from the admirable summary of the Key, J, Hudson Taylor in the 
Report of the Mildmay Conference, 
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■ pared to hear the Gospel . the form* difficul 
:i b great extent removed! During a journey of 3,000 

i was not called on once to present my paaspoil 
uor bad I any occasion to > i rate lor aid of any 

kin. I. Yet, in every city, town, and village through which 1 
passed, I was enabled to pi-each Hie Gospel to large numbers 
of people."— Again the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson mentioned 
!li;d ■• a .Missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church has travelled 
a thousand miles at a time in Manchuria, spreading the Gospel ; 
and when he came within sight of the Russian lines upon 
the A moor, he found in Chinese houses an excellent Catechism 
of Christian doctrines prepared by the Greek Missions, so that 
while he went holding one cud of that golden chain which 
are drawing round the world, lie found there the other end be 
in Russian hands, and though tlieir links were not so pure, 
could thankfully bless God that the ends of the chain had met.' 
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Wbnt a wide door is even now he 
the entering in of the Gospel ! 

Turning now lo the ■internal condition nf the Missions, we :ir. 
assured by so good an authority as Dr. Legge, that the Protectant 
Missions and, Misswn<t;rUs slawi his/her in the estimation of the 
Chinese people and officials than do those of the Roman Otttholic 
Church. We should not iu the least depreciate the successes 
or the sincerity of the latter which many have sealed with their 
blood, but the fact rests upon the growing dislike of the Chinese 
to the false polity of the Roman Catholic emissaries iucludirig 
their attitude towards civil affairs, their claims over the converts, 

redaction of celibacy, confession, extreme unction, and 
Hlavisb BOljectkin to the Pope. From all these distrusted elements 
ami practices Protestant Missionaries are free, and so far theii 
prospects for the future are so much the more hopeful, The 
iiie.nirij achievements of the Protestant Missionaries in China are 
kiee important. Above all, the translation nf the Holy Scripture 
has to be noticed which, from the first efforts of Morrison and Milne, 

gradually so improved, that the edition now circulated 
by the British Bible Society, as regards its faithfulness and 
elegance, need not fear comparison with any other version^ Very 
noteworthy are also the numerous Christian books, tracts, com- 
mentaries, religious and instructive periodicals, and expositions 
of Chinese philosophers written by Protestant Missionaries, many 
of which find their way from the South even into the Imperial 
Palace of Pekm. In general, it may be said that the literary 

being made by the Missions in China is vevj remarkable 
■ do Cl,; editing of which for tin 
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ristian apologists was lately assigned to the German Missionary 
Faber, must gradually become indirect weapons for the conquest of 
tbis cultivated people. For such work it is manifest that learned 
and capable men — even the best that can be had — ate required. 
The brotherly co-operation and catholicity of the Missionaries 
of the various Protestant Societies in China may also be men* 
tioued as a very eucouragiug token for the future. Thus, whan 
the first Chinese Presbyterian Church was opened in Pekio, 
all the Protestant Missionaries, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Wesleyan and independent with their respective Native Ohrutunf 
•were gathered together at the service. The Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary Societies have here, as in Japan, joined in a Presbyteriau 
Union with a common Synod. 

The Native Chinese Christiana, however weak they may still 
he in many places, according to the Rev. Fleming SteveuaiJn 
who returned from a Missionary tour round the world in 1878, 
can bear comparison with the best communities in old Christian 
countries. " I have found, 1 ' he said, "nowhere iu Christian landi 
men and women of a higher type than I met in China, of a 
finer spiritual experience, of a higher spiritual tone, or of a 
nobler spiritual life." Many bear on their bodies the marks and 
Bears of the tortures they have undergone for the sake of the 
Gospel. "They could cut off our heads," some grave men oH 
Fleming Stevenson, " but they cannot behead Christ." Fit 
e old hatred against Christianity .still remains in many places, 
and now and again breaks out iu partial persecutions. 

The several fields in so vast a region naturally differ much in 

thoir degree of productiveness. In the great Sea~ports the Gospel 

finds as elsewhere a hard soil. But it is very important that the 

work should be vigorously prosecuted there. Many country people 

visit these cities and carry the good seed to their own districts. 

3n the interior, the masses of the people listen, as a rule, with 

iuch less prejudice to the preaching. In recent years tb« 

rible famine in North -Eastern China by which about 12 million* 

people perished, has been under Providence a means of softening 

i soil and breaking down more completely the old national 

itiuacy and pride. It was shewn by the way in which hosta 

children were sold at a few dollars a bead, and dead bodies 

re dug up and devoured, that this people, bo proud of its 

tiquity and civilization — among whom many rustics can trace 

their pedigree further than our oldest princes and nobles — 

! again suddenly sink down to the lowest stage and even to 

sanibaliam. The occasion gave Christians an excellent oppor- 

ity for palpably exhibiting the superiority of the true civilian- 
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tion which renews and ennobles the heart and soul within, in 
contrast to the merely outward and rotten civilization of China. 
As a little before in India, the unselfish love of the Christiana 
shone forth in opposition to the heathen selfishness which shewed 
itaelf unbroken beneath the varnish of its external culture. Many 
thousands of pounds gathered from Christians in Asia, and 
especially in England, were applied by the Missionaries for the 
relief of the starving crowds, and they shewed such devotion to 
the work that five of them fell victims to thoir efforts. This 
manifestation of practical Christian benevolence in contrast to 
the heartless and often thievish conduct of the Mandarins, opened 
the eyes of thousands of the Chinese to the real excellence of 
Christianity, so that they at once began to take a different view 
of the foreigners whom they had been taught from their youth 
to despise. When the poor people perishing of hunger were 
relieved by the Christian Samaritans on their rounds, their as- 
tonished inquiries were : " Whence and why have you come ? Who 
lias Bent that to us who are entirely different people from you?" 
And when tbey received the replies: " We come from Christian 
countries; the Christians wish to help you in your great need ; 
for although you are an entirely different people, we are all 
nevertheless children of one Great Father)" then, overcome with 
astonish meut, they would be heard exclaiming: "This is quite 
new ; we have never experienced anything like this before ! " 

"The distribution of the love-gifts of Christians to the perish- 
ing people by the Missionaries" as Mr. Forrest the British 
Consul in Tient-Sin has declared. " will do more to open up 
Chiua than a dozen wars could have done, " And in fact the 
opening for the Gospel is now becoming greater than ever, so 
that in some of the Northern Provinces Christian instruction 
is now being desired by hundreds. In one of these a heathen 
temple was lately made over out of gratitude to the Missionaries, 
who immediately converted it into a Church, The moral effect, 
of this practical preaching of Christian compassion is so much 
the more gratifying in China, because no other heathen country 
has had so much reason to question the unselfishness of Christian 
love from its groaning even yet under the Opium curse which has 
been forced upon it by a Christian power." Apart from all the 
other huge obstacles to the Evangelization of China, this oik 
stumbling-block has been great enough to completely prejudice 
the heathen consciences against the possibility of good intentions 

-. Chriallieb Imi written an earnest nnri nhle ji.irm.lil.--t mi tlio Opium question. 
' i been translated into English: " IndO-Rmtish OiiVU TiUde. Am!n>riaeil 
n from tbe German, by David It. Croom, M. A.' 1 
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on the part of Christians towards them, while the physical" 
moral and social ruin of their country was being thus wrought. The 
Opium trade is still unhappily forced upon China by Christian 
England only in order to diminish the expense of the adminis- 
tration of India, although China abhors it, and has repeatedly 
prayed, and is still praying for its abolition, in view of the 
appalling fact that thousands of the Chinese annually sink under 
its blight into an early grave ! At last the Christian conscience 
of England is beginning to awake and to raise an increasing 
protest against this crying wrong. How far the movement for 
the abolition of the Opium trade will succeed, cannot as yet be 
foreseen on account of the present financial difficulties of India 
But it is meanwhile gratifyiug to know, that notwithstanding 
this continued nourishment of the Chinese prejudice against 
everything coming from England, the repugnance to the English 
Missions has been largely overcome by the generous beneficence 
of the English in the famine-stricken districts. The Chinese 
Government even publicly expressed its gratitude through the 
Ambassador in London to the philanthropic contributors to the 
famine fund. Viewed from all its sides, the prospects of the 
China Mission are becoming always more hopeful. Its preparatory 
" stone-breaking " efforts, as they were called, are gradually 
passing more and more into the process of building a growiflg 
and lasting Christian Church. 



IV.— JAPAN. 

With a glance over Japan, we shall reach the end of our smrvey 
of the Protestant Missions to the civilised peoples of the world. 
Since it was opened up in 1854 and 1858 by commercial treaties 
with America and England, this u land of the rising sun " has 
likewise at last begun to see the Sun of Righteousness arise upon 
it. The first Protestant Missionaries to Japan were sent out by 
American Societies in 1859 and 1860. The American Episcopal 
Church sent 1 ordained Missionary, the Presbyterian Board 3, and 
the Board of the American Reformed Church also 3. At that 
time there was not one native of Japan residing in the country 
who knew or believed in Christ as the Saviour. The Missionaries 
found a very different state of society from what they expected. 
Most of the people, women as well as men, were able to read ; 
their home lives were pleasant and cheerful ; the public vices were 
great, but the people were intellectually quick, clever and apt to 
learn ; the masses professed Buddhism, the upper classes Shin- 




a worship ftf the Divine :<m incarnated in great wen, hut 

* of them where strongly or morally iufiueuceii hy these 

; Missionaries were engaged uutil 1872 teaching in Goveru- 
t Schools ; hut they were not. allowe d to give any systematic or 
d religious instruction, Only in occasional religious ad- 
s and in private communications wore the doctrines of the 
Bible presented. Thus the Christian leaven found an entrance. 
Then the Bible Societies, especially those of Scotland and 
hi, their agents. Chinese Testaments and Tracts soon 
found a wide circulation. Whole cases were often sold in a few 
days. Gradually oilier Missionary Societies entered the field, — 
the Boston American Board in 18G9. then the Episcopal Methodist 
Mission, and also the Scotch and English Missionary Societies, 
The country began, after the revolution of 1869, to import the 
elements aod means of Western civilisation with unexampled 
rapidity, ami, in consequence, was in voluntarily constrained to open 
itself up more and more l.o the diffusion of the Gospel, and to leave 
tli o earlier laws opposed to it, unapplied. The first convert was 
baptised in 1865, and although the baptism did not meet with 
public opposition, it remained for some time an isolated case. 

Then it happened that during the January week of prayer 
in I872| some of the Japanese students who had received instruc- 
tion in the private classes of tiic Missionaries, took part in the 
English prayer-meetings at Yokohama. Passages from the Acts 
of the Apostles were read and explained in Japanese. " The 
meetings grew in interest and wore continued from week to week 
until the end of February." After a. week or two, the Japanese for 
the first time in the history of the nation, were on their knees in a 
Christian prayer-meeting entreating God with great, emotion, and 
with tears streaming down their faces, that He would give His 
Spirit to Japan as to the early Church, and to the people around 
the Apostles. These prayers were characterised hy intense earnest- 
ness. Captains of men-of-war, English aud American, who 
witnessed the scene, wrote : — " The prayers of these Japanese take 
(he heart out of us." Thus was the foundation of the first Pro- 
testant community laid in Japan. A turning point had come. 
Several now made a public profession, and in March 1S72 the first 
Japanese congregation was constituted in Yokohama with 1 1 
converts. Iu 1878, six years after, these had increased to 1,200 
Communicants in nearly 40 Congregations. And around these 
circles are Christian communities numbering iu the aggregate, 
nearly or quite 5,000 souls, What an increase in 11 \cais ' flow 
much more rapid the progress here than in China ! 
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The Missionaries of the Reformed and Presbyterian Church of 
America, and those of the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, have organised their congregations iuto a Presbyterian Union 
with a common Synod, which, towards the end of the year 18"S, 
already embraced 17 Congregations with 700 adult Members. In 
connection with these congregations there were 6 Japanese Pastan 
niul'jr lli'.' supervision of the Missionaries; and in the common 
theological Seminary there were 25 Students. This is as vet the 
strongest Protestant Church iu Japan, It works principally in 
and around the capital Yeddo (or as it ia now called Tokio) and 
Yokohama, and has been preparing for the extension of its 
UlHlOD to Coroa, 

Of the remaining Japanese Protestants, the majority are con- 
nected with the American Board in and around Osaka (to the 
south- west of Yeddo), Kioto (where there is a College uuder the 
supervision oi the Missionaries), and Kohe, At these 3 principal 
Stations and at 5 Out-Stations the Board has till now organised ID 
Communities, with 10 Ordained Missionaries, 4 Medical Mission- 
aries, and 2i female Teachers. The latter do not merely teach in 
schools but share the work of evangelisation with remarkable suc- 
cess. Hence, as a result, quite unusual in so young a Mission, there 
are already a relatively large number of native women among the 
converts. Members of the uative congregation as early as January 
1 878, formed a uative M issionary Society for the furtherance of the 
work of evangelisation.— The other converts are connected with 
the following Missions : the Protestant Episcopal, the Methodist 
Episcopal (with 7 Stations, 7 Missionaries, 12 Native Assistants, 
and 200 Members), the Baptist Church of America, the English 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ( with i Missionaries ), 
the Church Mission Society ( with 5 Stations, S Missionaries, 
128 Native Assistants and 4 Schools) and the English Baptist 
Mission. — In connection with all these Missions there were in 
1878, at least 30 Schools for boys and girls with more than 81)0 
scholars; and every Mission has a higher girls' Boarding School, 
such being very popular in the country. — The Gospels have been 
translated into Japanese and disseminated in tens of thousands 
of copies ; and the translation of the whole New Testament is 
approaching completion. In the Bible Translation Committee, 
the Missionaries of almost all the Societies work together. A 
Monthly Christian Periodical is published by the Missionaries of 
the American Board and circulated in ail parts of the Empire. 

Iu 187U the number of Protestant Ordained Missionaries 

uuected with the 10 American and English Societies 
Japan was GOV The unmarried female teachers were 38, the 
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j»tiised Native Communities it, of winch (2 were wholly ami 
3 partly eelf-suppoi'ting, The number of adult Coram umcaBta 

as 1,761, ami the whole adherents about 5,000. Everywhere llie 
>n verts were being trained to independent support aid activity. 
,t 35 principal Stations and 59 Out-Stations there were 9 
[stive Ordained Pastors, and 150 Calechista and other Assistants ; 
nd in 3 Theological Seminaries there were 173 Students being 
repared for the office of the Ministry. And all this in a country 
'hose Government in the beginning of the 17th century, aft* i 
spelling the Portuguese and massacring all the Native Catholic 
on verts, prohibited all Christians from entering the country 
meter penalty of death and proclaimed in public inscriptions that 
Ten if the King of Portugal "or (he God of the Christians 
honld transgress this order, he would have to pay for it with 
Its head." Now, demolished Buddhist temples have to furnish 
,lie material for the construction of Christian Chinches ! Chris- 
tianity is even pressing into (lie State-prisons as a recognised means 
ht the reformation of the criminals. 

An American Authority has thus vividly summarised the results 
of the Protestant Missions at the close of 1879 : — " Less than 
t«n converts ten years ago ; no Church organised ; no Native 
Agency; no Schools for the Iraiuing of such an Agency ; no 
Missionary devoted to preaching ; only the scantiest Christian 
literature, and that derived from China ; Placards everywhere 
denouncing the very name of Christian, till the utterance of the 
*ord blanched the face and sent a thrill of horror through the 
hsteuer. To-day more than two thousand five hundred professed 
Mievers in Christ ; a fine body of earnest and faithful Native 
Preachers ; Christian Schools for the preparation of a Native 
Ministry ; a Christian literature, including more than 100,000 
Copies of portions of the New Testament ; editions of the life 
of Christ and other works reckoned by thousands and finding a 
Wady sale ; a Christian Newspaper that circulates in all parts 
of the Empire ; and, illustrating in their lives the faith that 
breathes through all, more than 160 devoted mon aud women 
from Christian lands, — these are facts to quicken the faith and 
to encourage the most vigorous exertion till the field be won, 
Ind yet our noblest Missionary, with abundant opportunity of 
itreful observation, remarks that the change in the moral aspect 
f the country is in no wise measured by the number of Christians 
■ho have been gathered into the Churches, hut the influence of 
2 thought and sentiment is manifested in every direction.' 

10 
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The country is, however, by no means everywhere r 
Missionaries and foreigners generally are still restricted t 
cities mentioned in treaties. Before settling in other places if 
permission must be obtained which, indeed, has bee 
given. The old prohibitions of Christianity are not yettf * 
repealed; and the distrust entertained by the higher class**' 
wards strangers still clearly appears. The Buddhist «^ 
aroused by the Missionary zeal of the young Christian commo** 
are proposing as a counteractive to send Buddhist. Mission****/? 
America and Europe for the diffusion of Buddhism, for *** 
indeed, some of our latest philosophers have been paving th e * 
In the North the RuEso-Gieek Mission which has already 
converts, is also advancing. But as in India, considerable pr 1 
is being made by the philosophical scepticism with all itf 
influences, among the educated classes as taught by America^* 
English professors in the State Universities. The priests off* 
old religious systems are laughed to scorn by these men; and '■ u " 
attitude forms a new and powerful obstacle to the reception of 
Gospel, Our own old internal conflict in the Church between f* 
and unbelief must also be fought out anew on the I 
Christendom, and even on the very soil of the old civili 
heathenism. 

Yet the whole impression of this young Mission is one " 
may well awaken hope. Since the suppression of a dan. 
revolt by the Government, social reform and Missionary 
advance calmly upon their way. It is altogether woe 
a country upon whose throne the family of the Mikado '. 
sitting in an unbroken line for 25 centuries (a fact i 
parallel even in the history of China where the present E 
the 121st of his race), that such rapid changes should have 
in a few years anil that the Gospel should have struck sv. 
roots. Contemplating Japan in (his new light al 
of the remaining heathen world, our hearts may well I 
thankfulness to God, and our lips exclaim: 'Yea, the £ 
Righteousness is rising with healing in His wings ! ' 



This encouraging picture has, however, also its 
which gives rise, in considering its relation to the ft 
serious reflections. With the Missions to the heathen 
many Christian works of love, the task grows the mor 
cally it is prosecuted. We rejoice that now, on almost 
and islands, the Gospel is beginning to dawn, or even 



to tlie perfect day. We Ju not underestimate tlie importance of 
small beginnings. But we cannot forget, that iu most regions, 
mid especially among the greatest aud must civilised lien then peo- 
ples, notwithstanding good progress on the whole, it can hardly 
be said that more than promising beginnings have been made till 
to-day. More, indeed, could hardly be expected by intelligent 
observers. But what after all are die million and a half or more 
of baptized heathen Christiana us yet, in comparison with the 
thousand millions or thereby of heathens or Mohammedans? 
What are the 50,001) Converted Chinese compared with the 
huudreds of millions of heathen in that enormous Empire ? Apart 
from Europe and North America, the vast Centra Countries of 
the other Continents have hardly been entered by the messen- 
gers of the Gospel, to say nothing about their not being fully 
occupied or couquered. Upon a few of the moat successful 
Mission fields only, lias the Missionary effort passed into the 
parochial administration of independent Churches, as here aud 
there iu the West Indies, Sierra Leone, the Cape, Madagascar, 
South India, and some of the South Sea islauds. But with re- 
gard to the development of the heathen Christians to faithful, 
reliable, independent preachers, only a hopeful beginning has 
anywhere been made. With ali that has been occupied, there yet 
remains a hundred times more to be overtaken. 

Besides, in many regions, the Missionary task appears to be 
beeoming more difficult than formerly. Everywhere, indeed, the 
beginning is particularly difficult, and thprefore more than a 
Start has been made when the work is begun ; for a basis has 
beeu laid, often of incalculable reach aud value. Much has al- 
ready been done when the key to a heathen peopie has beeu 
mastered through its language being firmly and safely acquired 
by the messengers of the Gospel. Yet the main difficulties 
ofteu shew themselves rather in the course of the further 
development. Many a Mission, which a few decades ago, began 
with much promise, is limited to-day in its hope to tlie saving 
of a small fragment of the people amid which they worked. 
The sudden and often brutal intrusion of white settlers, gold 
diggers, brandy-sellers, and other traders with all their demo- 
ralising influences, has not unfrequentiy corrupted and scattered 
tlie scarcely gathered community, and has goaded the race-feel- 
ing into au almost unconquerable hatred of every white face. 
It is enough to refer to South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and many of the Indian territories of North America, 

To undermine a gigantic citadel of darkness like Hinduism 
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vi as, and is still, a task of great difficulty.* But Low much is the 
difficulty now increased when educated Hindus are encountering 
the Missionary with appeals to Huxley, Strauss and Renan, and 
wheu the heathen superstition has thus to be encountered in union 
with Christian unbelief! How staitling is it to find the young 
students, even in Japan, with their eager thirst for knowledge, 
drawing in unbelief from irreligious Professors, and the old 
superstition, as so largely in India, being replaced only by 
religious indifference or Nihilism. — The bulwark of Islam is still 
far from being invested, or from having anything like a siege 
concentrated upon it. And, supposing that it indicates only the 
spasmodic movements of an approaching death-struggle, it is 
nevetheless a fact that ''the false prophet " is again vigorously 
propagating his faith with remarkable success in the whole of 
the interior of Africa, and among tiie Malays in the Indian 
Archipelago. And hence the Missionary finds himself now knock- 
ing at many gates which, a few decades ago, would have been 
much opener than now, that they have been thus closed. In many 
countries the Missionaries often receive the impression that the 
messengers of Salvation would -have obtained a more favourable 
eception had they come centuries earlier. And where can the 
Protestant Missionaries advance an important step now, without 
having the Roman Church immediately at their heels? In Mada- 
gascar and Central Africa, in the South Seas and in British 
North America, and wherever she can, the Roman Church 
strives, by various influences, to paralyse the progress of the pure 
Gospel. 

But this external resistance to the progress of the truth may 
be only a sign that the power of darkness is feeling more deeply 
the influence of the light, and is struggling the more vigorously 
to oppose it. But what if the chief clouds in the Missionary 
sky at present, are rather to be found in the condition of the 
parent Churches themselves ? The apparent decline of Missionary 
zeal in many quarters, is now commonly regarded as the most 

* u In that vast realm [of India], is the most stupendous fortress and citadel of ancient 
error and idolatry now in the world. Its foundations pierce downwards into the 
Stygian pool ; its walls and battlements, crusted over with the hoar of untold centuries, 
start upwards into the clouds. It is defended by three hundred and thirty millions of 
gods and poidesses— the personations of evil— of types and forms to be paralleled only 
by the spirits of Pandemonium Within are congregated a [two] hundred and fifty millions 
of human captives, the willing victims of the most, egregious ( falsities and lies' that 
have ever been hatched by the Prince of Darkness, — pantheisms and atheisms, rational- 
isms and legends and all-devouring credulities, — with fastings and ablutions, senseless 
mummeries, loathsome impurities and bloody barbarous sacrifices, in number, and 
variety vastly surpassing all that is to be found in the world besides. A dungeon so 
stupendous, no wonder that men left to the blindness of their own perverted reasons, 
should have attempted to prove to be altogether impregnable, its defendants invincible, 
its dungeoned inmates incurably wedded to their delusions and lies."— Dr. Dufl 



serious sign of Lite times. The deep enthusiasm of the period in 
which most of the Missionary Societies were founded, — when, 
for example, iu September 1795, venerahle clergymen of the 
English Church and Hisseuiers met in the Chapel of Lady 
Huntingdon and embraced each other as they founded the London 
Society, or when, as in 1S2S>, the first four Barmen Missionaries 
nn ordained, the collection plates were heaped not only with 
iuouf\ but with gold chaius, watches, rings, and ornameuts of 
all kinds, — where is that enthusiasm now ? Among the heathen 
('hi -istiaiiB, the fire of Christian love may still flame up into 
similar zeal for the cause of the Lord, — hut is it so among the 
Churches at home i Who does not feel the deep sting of truth 
in the folio wine receut utterance of Dr. Warneck ? " The chief 
danger, which L now see, is lest the Missionary undertaking 
BVgenerale into mere routine, lest zeal take the form of rhetoric 
merely, and personal participation in the Missionary effort become 
only a matter of habit or of ecclesiastical business. The main 
hindrance to a more living prosecution of Missionary work, is 
not the hostility of the world with all its malignant opposition ; 
this in rattier to be found in Christian communities which have 
the appearance of Missionary devutiou, but really lack its power." 

Until recently the Missionary interest at home undoubtedly 
advanced along with the increasing expansion of the work abroad, 
as was shewn by the iucreaie of contributions for the cause. But 
of late there has been a record of deficits in many even of the 
greater societies, until such a condition has almost become chronic 
among them. It is natural to ask, whether this has only been 
the result of the prevailing commercial and industrial condition, 
and, as such, may be only temporary in its duration ; or, whether 
the force of the Missionary appeal lias been diminishing among 
us? Some do not hesitate to take the latter view, and doubt 
of the possibility of developing the material energies of the Mis- 
sions at present. And several Committees have even had to consider 
the question of retrenchment, notwithstanding the increasing cry 
for help coming from the heathen world. Such a state of things 
throws deep shadows over the deliberations of many of the friends 
of Missions at present. It shews us that, in contrasting the past, 
and the present, the advantages are not all in favour of the latter, 
and that we must only the more thankfully acknowledge the hand 
of Providence in the i-straordinaiy progress of His cause, which 
has often advanced, not so much through out efforts, as rather in 
spile of us and of this lukewarm and worldly generation. These 
reflections suggest the third subject of our review, — the Missionary 

Forts of the parent Churches and the Societies. 
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III.— THE MISSIONARY CHURCHES AND 
SOCIETIES. 

Here we shall limit ourselves to a few considerations of an 
:ss-'iitially practical kind, only employing statistical details now 
and again as convenient, for illustration. We have to consider 
tlie Churches and the Missionary Societies as the centres of thfl 
Missionary life at home, and as furnishing tlie instruments ami 
levers of the Missionary energy abroad. 

I. The Churches of Different Countries. 
In contrast to the Roman Church with its uniform, rigid and 
tralized Missionary method, the Church of the pure Gospel, 
presents itself to us, in its Missionary activity, in ; 'nking division 
and variety. That this is not entirely a disadvantage and a danger 
but even an advantage and a blessing, appears nowhere so evi- 
dently as in Missions. " The variety we exhibit in our Churches, 
our societies, our modes of service," as Dr. Mullens says "is not 
an evil to he mourned over : it is a positive blessing to our cause." 
The endless variety of the fields of labour with their various 
ants, demands uiso a variety in the modes of operation, 
ud even in the forms of worship and constitution. Iu order to 
levelop Missionary characters of powerful individuality, a varied 
mode of training for the Mission service, is without doubt, far 
more suitable, than the Koman suljectiou of all under one 
uniform system of blind mechanical obedience. Our doctrinal 
differences have no doubt certain grave disadvantages in the 
sphere of Missions. But, as a rule, they retreat very much 
into the background in presence of heathenism. In a country 
where the people worship cows, us Macaulay said when he 
returned from India, not much is made of the differences 
which divide Christians from each other. Unity in things neces- 
sary, is a good rule for all our agents, and some time ago Lord 
"inrtlibrook, a former Goveruor-Geuetal of India, publicly er- 
ased his astonishment about the disappearance of dogmatic 
crences and the fundamental unity which prevailed among the 
«ionaries and Christians of the various denominations in India, 
recent General Missionary Conferences iu India and in China, 
shew huw tlie Missionary efforts, as few others, have arranged 
iselves into a practical alliance. 
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England.— U we compare the several Protestant Churches 
in tries with regard to their M issionary achievements, England 
tst be allowed the first place. This ia duo to its political relations 
iff countries, and its practical sense of the Missionary duty, 
an to its national riches, its many great Colouies, and ita 
eign influence. Of the whole achievements of the Protestant 
rid in the cause of Missions to the heathen, the greater share 
s to Great Britain alone, both as regards contributions which 
icrallv amount to nearly three quarters of r million sterling 
750,001)) a year, and the number of stations and workers, 
beiug more than 1,000 ordained European Missionaries 
:be field, And more than the half of the whole number 
tftptised heathen Christians, are connected with the English 

v compare the contributions of the several Churches 
ording to the proportion of their relative size, the fact at 
comes into view that the great established Churches are 
considerably excelled by the smaller dissenting Churches. This is 
especially the case in Scotland. The Established Church of 
Scotland, although still the largest in the number of its con- 
gregations and clergy, is considerably surpassed in contributions 
by the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church, the 
two principal dissenting Churches of the country, although these 
hare also to provide, by voluntary contributions, for all the wants 
of their congregations. With about half a million of Com- 
municants the Church of Scotland has of late years contributed 
about £15,000 in all for its heathen Missions ; whereas the 
United Presbyterians with somewhat over 170,000 Communicants 
have been contributing from £30,000 to ,£"35,000. In the State- 
Church the average annual contribution of each member is not 
one shilling; while in the United Presbyterian Church it is 
four or live shillings, In the wealthier Free Church with its 
220,000 Communicants, the income has, on an average, been 
lately from £20,000 to £25,000 giving also a high rate per 
member as in the U. P. Church. The English Episcopal 
Church, although its Propagation Society and its Church 
Mission Society by their incomes and number of agents re- 
present almost the half of the whole British Missionary enter- 
§rise, to say nothing of its University Missions and smaller 
ocieties, stands in a somewhat similar relation. Being the 
richest Protestant community in the world, the English Church 
can, however, hardly bear comparison with the Noo-conformists, 
when we put into the scale against it, the Loudon Society, the 
Baptist Society, the English Presbyterian Mission, the Primitive 
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Methodist Church, ilie United Methodist Free Church, th 

» inland Mission and the other smaller Missions.* 
America. — In no country Jo Missions receive such large gifli 
and legacies as in America. The average conlribiitioi 
high and shew that the interest in Missions is genera 
years ago Dr. Anderson of Boston, the venerable 
i lie A. Board Missions, shewed that there was only about a louith 
of the members of the Congregational Churches who did not 
contribute to the Missionary cause, and tin's proportion ma) hart 
become smaller since then. The 350,1)00 Communicants of the 
Congregational Church contributed 457,000 Dollars in 1879, or 
about five shillings a head ; the 600,000 Communicants of Hie 
larger Presbyterian Churches contributed 562,000 Dollars, « 
about four shillings a head. The contribution of the Episcopal 
Metho'dist Church, the largest of the North American Churches, 
was 285,000 Dollars in 1878. The sum is considerably leas 
proportionally, but this denomination spends more largely than 
the others on its Home Mission to the Negroes and Colonists of 
the West. The Baptist Church which cornea next, with a mil- 
lion and a half of Communicants, spent upon its Foreign Mission, 
including its woik in Europe, 252,677 Dollars in 1879. Tl 
sionary efforts of the Protestant Episcopal Church were com- 
paratively less (139,971 Dollars), but showed considerate increase 
in recent years. In like manner, the smaller churches, such as 
the Lutheran and the Dutch, have been exhibiting a similar zeal 
for the Mission cause. 

Holland. — In glancing at tlie Continent we come first npos 
Holland. Willi its 50 Missionaries and its annual contrihuiiona 
-jf 320,000 Guilders (^26,666), it compares favourably with the 
rest of the Continent, but the sum can hardly be regarded as satis- 
factory in view of its wealth aud it3 colonial obligations. The 
large number of Missionary Societies in Holland is remarkable. 
There are 9 of these, — as many as are in all Germany which has 
ten times more of a population. In consequence, the number of 
missionaries sent out by each Society is small. 

On the other band, France and Norway have each only one 
Missionary Society, in which their activity is concentrated. The 
Paris Mission Society, with its income of 240,000 Francs may h 

mpared, as regards average contributions, with those of Holland. 
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orway, the Missionary activity is of comparatively recent 
i ; and the interest in Missions is still far from being 
lerally awakened. 

Germany and Switzerland. — In Germany, the Missionary inter- 
est is still small : llie Churches being considerably behind those 
of Holland in their contributions, — to say nothing of England 
and America. The whole of the Missionary Societies represent- 
ing the Lutheran Church everywhere, have not so many labourers 
(207) as the Church Missionary Society alone ; and they hardly 
contribute one-third of its income, or not more than «£* 60,000. The 
principal Lutheran Societies in Germany, are the Gossner Mission, 
H« Leipzig Mission, the Herman nshnrg Mission, and the Berlin 
South African Mission. There are other five northern missions, con- 
nected with the Lutheran Church, one in Denmark, one in Norway, 
two in Sweden and one in Finuiand ; — the Norwegian Society being 
about as largn as the other four. The Synod of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States has also a Mission Society in its connec- 
tion. The whole of these 11 Lutheran Societies, have only about 
200 ordained Missionaries, whereas the 55 Societies of the Re- 
formed Churches (including the English Episcopal), have about 
2,000 ordained Missionaries in the field. The four Societies of the 
United Reformed Church, those of the Moravians, with the 
Basel, Barmen and Bremen Societies, hold an intermediate place, 
*ith about S50 Missionaries. Including all the German Societies, 
as well as those of Switzerland, the whole number of Missionaries 
,, connected with them is about 530 ; and their incomes are about 
«P 120,000 only, which is somewhat less than the contribu- 
tions of three of the groat English Societies, Further there is no 
Protestant country in which the Missionary interest is so un- ' 
equal in different regions as in Germany. In Wurtemburg, 
[ where the Evangelical feeling is strongest, the contributions 
"rnonut to about 25 pfeunige or 3 pence a head. In other 
Wgions it is as low os one pfennig. 

The reasons of this deplorable want of Missionary life are 
numerous, but cannot be dwelt upon here. The organisation 
of the German Churches has not been favourable for fostering an 
independent and libera! interest in Missions among the laity. 
The members of the Church are also, in general, much poorer than 
is the case in England and America. The Missionary spirit has 
certainly not been properly cultivated in the Universities, Further 
ihe prejudices of public opinion against Missions have been obstinate, 
and these have been only too ranch encouraged by the influence 
of the press, which, to a large extent, is under hostile Jewish 
influences. 
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At the same time it is satisfactory to observe, that there ut 
many signs of the growth of a more living interest in Missionary 
work. The authorities of the Church have been giving it more 
friendly aid, Among the people, the cause has become more popu- 
lar, and in general, the Christian sentiment, especially in the 
country and in the east of Germany has been growing more 
earnest and practical. Some of the leading Journals have opened 
their columns to more appreciative views about Missions ; and in 
the Universities, lectures on Missions are slowly making way. 
The commercial community and the political literature more 
openly recognise the economic value of Missions ; and the clergy, 
upon whom the chief burden of responsibility is laid, are now being 
roused from their indifference. But much remains to be done by 
the Church and its members, to awaken and cherish a genuina 
Christian interest in the cause of the extension of the kingdom ol 
our Lord, according to the faith and spirit of the Reformation. 

The Moravians. — Among the continental Churches, there fa, 
however, one bright example of Missionary liberality and faith. 
The small Church of the Moraviaus, with its 30,000 souk in 
Europe and America, was, from the beginning, unrivalled for iU 
Missionary zeal, and its contribution of about 5 shillings a head 
(counting great and small and not merely communicants), not only 
far surpasses the liberality of any other continental community, 
but compares favourably with any in England aud America. 

Whence these differences ? Among the causes may be specialised 
the different constitution of the churches, the greater prepon- 
derance of the lay interest in some of them, the warmer interest in 
Missions developed by the special relations of some of the churches, 
the social position and habits of their members, and not least, 
the more systematic method of collecting subscriptions which has 
l organised by some Churches, while entirely neglected by 
others. 

II.— The Missionary Societies, 
If we turn now from the Churches to the Missionary Societies 
a few notes may be given here, by way of indicating the date of 
;heir origin and their general progress.* As has been stated, the 
'i Century saw little more than a few scattered and irregular 
reginiiings, and the founding of some of the great Societies in con- 
leouenceof the awakening of the new Missionary spirit. The efforts 
if Eliot, May hew and Brainerd (who died in 17*7) among the Ret 



s of North America, are well known. The noble enterprise 
iliop Berkeley, who went to Bhode Island in 1729 to found 
allege for the Christian education ami civilisation- of the 
ricari Indians, although it ended iu failure, set a lofty example 
asionary enthusiasm, and gave a higher consecration to his 
gious philosophy. The beginnings of the Moravian Missions 
have already been referred to. One of the most important of the 
Missionary efforts of the JSth century was that of the early Danish 
Society, which began the first Protestant Missiou to India in 1706, 
and which prosecuted important and successful work in the South 
of India, until the death of the celebrated Schwartz, in 1798. 
The Danish Society was largely supported by the English Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (S. P. 0. K), which 
for a time continued to carry on this early Mission, and which is 
BtiH working in its own sphere as an auxiliary to the more recent 
Missions. Of these 70 Societies, only the principal ones can bo 
separately referred to here. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Partg. — 
The S.P.G. was recognised by a charter granted by William III. 
in 1701. It was designed " to provide for the ministrations of the 
Church of England in the British Colonies and to propagate tha 
Gospel among the Native inhabitants of those countries." During 
the 18th century it variously aided Missiou work in different coun- 
tries. In ISIS, it began Missionary work in India, and took over the 
work in charge of the S.P.C.K. Bishop's College, Calcutta, was 
founded in 1820, and the operations of the Society were gradually 
extended to the chief districts and cities of India. Its most remark- 
able success iu recent years has been iu the Tinnevelly District o£ 
Suuthern India. Its Missionary and pustoral work in other coun- 
tries, is also very extensive. In 1880 the Society bad 586 Mis- 
sionaries, 1,242 Catechists and Lay teachers, and 257 Theological 
students iu the Mission field. Its income was .£138,288. The 
Archbishops and Bishops of the English Church preside over 
the Society. It is mainly representative of 'the High Church 
Party' of the Church of England. 

The Church Missionary Society. — The C.M.S., which mainly 
represents ' the Evangelical Party ' of the Church of England, was 
founded in London, in 1799. It was originally intended to operate 
' iu Africa and the East,' but has gradually extended its operations to 
all parts of the world. It is the moat extensive of all Missionary 
Societies in its operations. In 1880, it had 210 ordained English 
Missionaries, 203 Native Eastors, nearly 160,000 Native Converts 
at all its Statious (including Sierra Leone), and an annual income 
af ^220,090. Among its founders were : William Wilberfor.ce 



Zachary Macaulay, Thomas Scott, John Newton, Johu Venn auJ 
Henry Thornton. It begau work in India id 181*. 

The Baptist Missionary Society. — The English Baptist Missionary 
Society was founded iu 1792, mainly by the efforts of William 
Carey of Nottingham, its first great Missionary and the pioneer of 
Protestant Missions in Bengal and Northern India. From tba 
days of Carey, Marshmati and Ward, noble work, mainly of ,* 
direct evangelistic kind, has been done, not only in India bill ill 
many other countries, by this Society. In 1SH0. the Society 
had 113 English Missionaries. 258 Evangelists, 536 Stations, and 
at least 38.397 baptized Members in its connection, with a Home 
income of £60,000. — The General Baptist Missionary Society <>f 
England was funned in 1816. It has carried on its successful 
Mission in Orissa since 1822. 
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The London Missionary Society. — The L. M. S. was organised 
171*5. by clergymen of differeut Churches. "The coustiu- 
ii of the Society is thoroughly catholic, being intended to *■ 
.ude in its management, support and practical working, Chris- 
turns of all denominations. The chief support has always been 
drawn from the English Congrcgatioualists, anil of late years 
increasingly so, as other Churches have been constrained to iusli- 
tuta and support Missions of their own" (Badley). The Society 
first Missionary to India, iu 1798. It has been blessed 
with abundant success, and especially in Madagascar, as has been 
loticed. In 1880, the Society had 139 English Missionaries, 36* 
Native Ministers, 4,679 Native Preachers, 92,474 Native Cburcli 
Members, 343,708 Native Adherents ( the largest number con- 
nected with any one Society), and 68,000 pupils iu 386 Schools, 
With au income of £110,000. 

The Wealeyan Missionary Society. — The Wesleyau Society 
was organised in 1813 mainly by the venerable Dr. Coke, *(■ 
Father of Methodist Missions," who died on bis way to India, in 
1814, Work was begun iu Ceylon in that year, and has been 
gradually extended to Madras, Bombay aud Bengal. The Society 
also carries on operations iu the West Indies, Africa, PolyOeS* 
and China. In 1880, it bad 469 Missionaries, 2,1)49 CatecllistV 
:c, 88,132 full Church Members, 95,203 School pupils, and * 
Income of £108,000. 
The English Presbyterian. Mission.— The English Presbyter!*** 
.urch begau its excellent Cbiua Mission iu 1S47, its first Mi* " 
nary being the devoted William Burns. By evangelistic am 
.eJk'ul Agencies, the work has been perseveriugly aud faithful!; 

' id forward. In 1878, "at uo less than 70 Stations, 
■ere 2,200 Communicants in connexion with the Mission," 



Church of Scotland Mission. — Two Missionary 5 
formed in Scotland iu 17%, called tiie Glasgow and Scottish Mis- 
sionary Societies; but it was not till 1S25 that the Church offi- 
cially took up the Missionary Cause. Work was begun in 
Calcutta, iu 1830, by Dr. Duff, the first Missionary of the Church, 
of Scotland, who founded the General Assembly's Institution 
immediately after his arrival. Similar Educational Institutions were 
founded in Bombay, by Dr. John Wilson, and in Madras, by Mr. 
Anderson. At, the disruption, in 1843, the Missionaries left with 
the Free Church Party ; but the Church of Scotland re-opened 
.illations, and lias carried them on with increasing success 
ever since. It has extended its operations to the Punjab, Chumba, 
! ! ;Liji=.-ling; and has lately opened Missious in Africa and 
China, Its work has been mainly educational. 

Free Church Mission. — The Free Church of Scotland was 
organised in 1843, and has carried on Mission work iu India in 
the Presidency Cities since that time with extensions in Bombay, 
Nagporc, and Sautbalistan. It has also Missions in Southern and 
Eastern Africa, ami co-operates with other Missious in the New 
Hebrides. 

U/iitcd Presbyterian Mission (of Scotland),— The United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland was constituted iu 1817 by the 
union of the Secession and Relief ChurcheB. The Secession Church 
which sprang from the Church of Scotland, had already consi- 
derable Missions in Canada, the West Indies, and Calabar, with 
60 Missionaries. The U. P. Church in addition to these bran- 
ches, has fouuded new Missious in TCajpootana in India, and in 
China and Japan. Its Missions are well organised and vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission. — The Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland organised its Foreign Missions in 1840. It carries on 
its operations mainly in the North of the Presidency of Bombay 
where il has already gathered about 1,000 converts, and built several 
Churches. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission, — The Welsh Mis- 
sion was organised in 1S40, when it began work in Assam and 
Bylbet. Its operations are confined to the aborigines of the. 
Kbassia and Ja.iutia Hills. The Mission is making excellent pro- 
gress. In 1880 it bad 7 Missionaries and 1,659 Native Christians 
including 920 Communicants. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. — The American Board, the oldest Foreign Misaion Society iu 
America, was organised in 1810. Its first Missionaries to India 
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after having been ordered away from Calcutta, began 
Bombay iu 1813. lis chief branches in India are the Mi 
Mission in Bombay and the Madura Mission in the field of 
Jesuit Mission in Madras, which are being vigorously and 
fully prosecuted. The Mission to the Sandwich Islands, in 

^was crowned in a remarkably short time with a complete si 
The Missions of the American Board iu Chiua, Africa, and elsewhere, 
are also doing admirable work. " The American Board of Foreign 
Missions has had nearly 50 Missions under its care, bits sent out 
more than 1,600 Missionaries, who have reduced 26 Languages to 
writing, have employed 4G Languages in their work, have raj 
nearly 400,000 pupils in their Schools, have organized about 336 
Churches, into which have been gathered upwards of 76,01)0 
Communicants." 

Tfie American Baptist Missions. — 1. The American " Baptist 
Mission Union" was organised at Philadelphia, iu 1814. Its 
first Missionary was the celebrated Adouiram Judsou, the fuunder 
of the Burmah Mission in the same year. The remarkable 
success of the Burmah Mission, especially among the Karens with 
60,000 Converts, has been already indicated. The operations of 
the Mission were extended to Assam in 1836, aud there arenow 
about 5,000 Converts iu connection with this branch. The 
Telugu Mission, iu Madras, waa also begun iu 1836, and after 
long and faithful work, has beeu crowned with abundant blessing. 
Nearly 10,000 Converts were baptised in the Nellore district 
during the last six mouths of the famine year 1878 ; and there 
are now more thau 17,000 Christians connected with this Telugu 
Mission. The Union has also extensive operations iu other 
countries. 2. The American " Free Baptist Missionary Society" 
was formed in 183i mainly by the influence of Dr. Amos Sutton. 
Its first Missionaries, Dr. Phillips aud Eli Noyes, founded a 
Mission to the Sauthala of Orissa aud Bengal, which is still 
actively prosecuted at Midnapore and Balasore, with about 
1,000 Converts. 

The American Methodist Episcopal Missions. — The Mis- 
sionary Society of the American Methodist Church was organised 
IS 19, and has since then done good work among the American 
Negroes and elsewhere. It was not till 1857 that, acting on 
,he suggestion of Dr. Duff, it began operatioua iu India. Its 
ifforta — pastoral, evaugelistic aud literary — have been carried on 
vith great earnestness in the North of India, and important 
wgiunings have also been made in the South since 1872. 

The American Presbyterian Missions. — " The Presbytei 
Church iu the United States began its Missionary operath 
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it (lie year 1S34 under the auspices of the Western Foreign 
inary Society. The Lodiana Mission thus commenced 
was afterwards on the establishment of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Geueral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
made over to that body" (Badley). The work has been vigor- 
ously carried forward in the bard fields of the North-West of 
India, and there are now more than 2,000 Native Christians 
connected with the Mission. 2. " The United Presbyterian Church 
of America" has been carrying on a Mission in the Punjab 
since 1858, and has now 7 Missionaries with over 500 Native 
Christians. 

Moravian Missions. — "The Moravian, or United Brethren, 
early entered on Missionary work, and all the prosperity of their 
Church has been evidently connected with their earnest prose- 
cution of it. Their first Mission was planted in 1732, in the 
Island of St. Thomas in the West Indies ; the Missionaries who 
went thither expressing their resolution to become slaves, if 
necessary, in order to carry out their purpose. A Mission to 
Greenland, which has been eminently successful, and may he said 
lo have made Greenland a Christian country, was commenced 
in 1733, They have also interesting Missions in Labrador and 
at the Cape of Good Hope. At their Mission-stations they have 
shout 70,000 Converts from heathenism. One of the most 
interesting of their Stations is at Sarepta, in the Government of 
Saratov, in Russia, by which they are connected with the Tartars 
Mill Cal m neks " (Chambers). Another of their most interesting 
Missions has been prosecuted in the North-West of India on the 
borders of Thibet since 1855, where in addition to their evange- 
listic work, they have already made the beginnings of a Thibetan 
Christian Literature. 

German Missions. — 1. Tbe Basel Evangelical Missionary 
Society "has its name from the city of Basel or Bale in Swit- 
zsihinij, quite close to the German frontier, and may at present 
be considered as the Missionary Society for the Southern part 
of Germany and tbe whole of Switzerland. Wiirttemherg has 
been the chief support of this Mission, and the city of Basel has 
proved worthy of being the centre of this German-Swiss £ 
It was founded in the year 1815 to educate Christian youths 
Mission work, and to give tliem over to other Societies." From 
iBJSto 1876 it had received 1,010 Students into its Mission 
College. Besides supplying educated Missionaries for other 
Societies, such as tbe C, M. S., it has taken up aud is carrying on 
Mission work of its own ; and the number of its European Agents 
in India, China, and Africa amounts at present to more than 
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r Mission of the " German I-.. 

theran Society" was organised by Dr. Gossner, a Pastor ri 

rlin, in 1842, after some preliminary attempts in 1836-40. 

ecording to Gnssner's original idea, bis candidates were all to be 

echanics cordially willing to engage in Missionary labours will 

earn their own livelihood. Thin conception, although nol 

trictly adhered to, has had an influence upon the practical organi- 

iiti.ni of the Mission. The first Missionaries of the Soci 

work in Chota Nagpore in India, in 1844, and the success that 

"ina crowned this earnest Mission since then, is shewn by (In- 

urge number of 30,000 Converts now in its connection. 3. Tke 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Society starting at Dresden in 

1S1!), has been seated at Leipzig since 1S48, It began work iu 

the south of India, in 1840, and has now 20 European Mission- 

re than 11,000 Native Christians. 4. The Airmen. 

Mission united with the Societies of Cologne, Elberfeld, &c, into 

iO "Rhine Missionary Society," was founded in 1828, and sent its 

rst Missionaries to South Africa in 1829, where it has since worked 

ith excellent results as well as extended its operations to Dutch 

India and China, 

The Paris Mission Society is the only Protestant Missionary 
Society in France. It is supported by all the Evangelical dean- 
ruinations. Its excellent Mission has been doing admirable work 
for about 40 years, among the Bassutos and neighbouring trihes 
iu South Africa. Its income is about £10,000 a year. 

New Societies. — It is further encouraging to observe that the 

Eeriod of the founding of Missionary Societies is not yet over, 
n 1SG5, the China Inland Mission was founded in Englaodj 
and at present it has some 50 European Missionaries. Some ten 
years later, the East London Institute for Home and Foreign 
Missions was founded by Mr. Grattan Guinness, which Ifttelg 
started a Cons/o Mission in Western Africa. The U 
Missions of Oxford and Cambridge to India and Africa, have been 
organised since 1877. The Herman nsburg Mission began work 
in India in 1865, The American German Missionwas organised 
in I860: the Canadian Baptist Mission in ISoS, and the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Mission in 1875. The interesting and suc- 
cessful Indian Mission to the Santals was began on an independ- 
ent basis by the two Missionaries from the Gossner Society in 
18G7. A new Danish Society began work in India in 1863, and 
trie Sn.mli.sh Society in 1877. 

All this is a sign of growing life, although it may be questioi 
bother wo need new Societies so much as the more vi 
pport of those already in existence. 
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As regards the inner organisation, the methods of training and 
the mode of supervision, there is much variety among the different 
Societies. The Scotch and American Missions generally obtain 
their Missionaries from the University. This is only partly the 
case with the Missions of the Church of England. In many of 
the Dissenting Churches, Missionaries are trained in special 
Theological Seminaries ; and this is almost universally the case in 
Germany. As regards administration, there are also great differ- 
ences. The English and the American Societies generally give 
greater liberty to the Missionaries, so that there prevails at the 
stations a sort of local self-government. The German Societies 
on the other hand, are more rigid in their administration, and 
some of them regulate even the least details of the work from 
home. In this relation a middle course, according to the old 
rule mtdio tutisaimue, seema the most, advisable. There are like- 
wise great differencesin the relative expenditure of the different 
Missions, arising from differences in salaries and local outlay. 
The German Societies are remarkable, like the Roman Catholic 
Missions, fur the economy of their administration, maintaining 
generally about twice as many European labourers for the same 
sum as the English Societies. With regard to the supply of 
Missionaries, there is also a great difference. In Germany there 
are candidates enough to select from. The English Societies, 
however, often complain about the want of Missionaries. The fact 
atleast, must be emphasised, that it is not merely numbers that 
arcwanted, but above all the most capable and cultivated men 
for the work, especially among the more civilised heathen commu- 
nities. The careful selection of workers is ono of the most im- 
portant duties of the Missionary Societies, and this applies not less 
to the Female Missions. 

There has been much discussion about the proper methods of 
work ; but the subject cannot be fully reviewed here. 
'■Thus [he question has been often raised, whether Missions should 
aim merely at the conversion of individuals or rather at the Chris- 
tianising of the whole people. Much will depend upon the conditions 
and surroundings of the Mission. But it should not be forgotten that 
the apostolical method was to work upon individuals, and by their 
conversion, gradually to iufluence the social and public life of the 
people, the growing churches then becoming the centres of new light 
and life for the whole community. The two methods must thus 
be combined, or the one applied after the other. — Some hold that 
the |>n;-"iit methods are not sufficiently biblical, but want apos- 
tolical simplicity ; others, that they are too biblical and too rigidly 
dogmatical. Some would send out the Missionarie3 without any 
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foi tlieii support, whiob is all very Gue and heroic in 
idea, but is generally quite impracticable now. — Among the 
followers of the modern Critical Theology, some voices hare beaa 
lately raised in favour of a more "liberal" and rationalistic 
method, «o that Missionaries might be sent out equipped with all 
culture to deal with Uig leaders of the cultivated boat lien 
In the hope that the Christian influence would descend 
■ downwards and through the mass of the people. Such 
bave been very variously received. It is gratifying to 
nnd any interest in the Missionary enterprise among the circles 
of the liberal theologians. But it must be remembered that tiie 
winding out of highly educated Missionaries has not been neglect- 
ed, TKc allocation of the iiufruitfuluess of previous Missionary 
efforts made by these advocates of a more liberal method, proceedt 
<--iy::\y upon misconception of facts. The educational Missionaries 
have applied the highest intellectual efforts in their sphere of work ; 
but, like the Apostle, they have too often found that " not oiliiit 
Wise, not many mighty, not many nohle are called ; hutGodliffi 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise." 
The Gospel must still bo preached to the poor in the old faith, 
while the more educated classes are not to be neglected. No one- 
sided method is likely alone to prevail. The work demands tli» 
highest and most varied powers — faith, self-denial, courage, meet:- 
neBft, linguistic talent, eloquence, practical judgment and energy; 
and all the various Christian institutions and tendencies may 
contribute to It. 

III.— Medical Missions. 

Amoug the Missionary agencies, the Medical Missions consti- 
tute one of the most important and interest! ug. For the las' 
30 or 40 years, Medical Missions have proved of the greaWfi 
value in all countries in rapidly winning the confidence of the 
natives and furthering the work generally. In 1841 The Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society was formed ; and it has sent out rnanj 
excellent labourers to all the fields, —London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, and many of the cities of 
America, have followed the example of Edinburgh. These Medi- 
cal Missionary Societies have also published many admirable 
Journals and Papers, such as "Tbe Quarterly Papers of tlia 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society," and the " Medical Missions 
at Home and Abroad "of the London Medical Missionary Association. 
The Medical Prayer Union of Loudon founded in 1874, has now 
about 220 members of the Faculty connecled with it nud weekly 
meetings for prayer and Bible study. In the Mission field there 
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ire about 100 Medical Missionaries actually at work iu connection 
with the Scotch, English ami American Missions. Missionary 
Dispensaries and Hospitals aro to be found almost erfiiywheM lb 
some form or other (16 of the latter in China) ; aud Medical 
training is becoming more general, some institutions having been 
formed for the purpose, even in the Mission field, as at Agra in 
India. The want of female Medical Missionaries, especially in 
India, is universally acknowledged. — The development of Medical 
Missions has been almost entirely couiined to the English Societies ; 
in Germany they are as yet practically unknown, 



IV. — Female Missions. 
This glance at the Missionary agencies of the 



Chinches would 
be incomplete without reference to the Female Agencies, The 
Bmeties fouuded for the education of women in heathen coun 
tries have been of the utmost importance, to say nothing nf tho 
contributions made otherwise by Christian ladies for the Misaion- 
»rycause. The Society for I'ro'niothig Female Education in the 
past was fouuded iu 1S34, and has uow several hundreds of schools 

!iu India, China and Africa, with a Missionary periodical of its own. 
Th& Scottish Ladies' Association for Female Education (Church 
of Scotland) was founded in 1837 ; and has an important agency 
« India. The Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society, founded in 1802, has uow 31' European Zenana Missionaries, 
88 Native Assistants, 9-i Schools, 1,232 zenanas under instruction, 
and an excellent, Quarterly, called " the Indian Female Evangelist," 
with branch Associations through the whole of England which 
ruise £18,500 of yearly income. The Ladies' Association for the 
ftooial and Religious Elevation of the women of Syria has existed 
since 1800. The English Presbyterian Mission for China and India 
W also a female agency. And similar educational Associations 
*f importance are connected with the American Societies. T! 
latest organisation of this kind has been recently formed by ti 
United Presbyterian Mission in Rajputaua, Iu Germany, there 
ft want of special female Missions. 

Such are the principal elements iu the Missionary Agencies of 
llie Churches. They are many and various, aud more or less repre- 
sent all denominations and sects. Every Church has felt more 
Or less that the power and health of its inner life must be exhibited 
iu the Mission field. When a Church can contribute nothing 
more towards the conquest of the world for its Lord and Mas 
this is a sign of its approaching decay. Christianity being, 
Ala* Muller has said, the Missionary Religion, which by 
forwards 
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evidencing its falling away from the idea and the work of 
Christianity and its own internal dissolution. 

But notwithstanding this general participation of all the Church- 
es, large and small, the more the work advances, the louder is 
the cry raised from all directions, for more workers, clerical and 
lay, medical and educational. And our glance at the present 
position of the Missionary Societies may be briefly summed up 
by saying, that on many sides, there is a growing interest in Mis- 
sions ; that at home there is much obstinate depreciation of the 
work ; that in the heathen world there are many newly opened doors 
and a pressing necessity to proclaim the Word more widely; 
and that there are everywhere demands for more Missionaries and 
more means to carry on and expand the existing efforts. Such, on 
the whole, are the prominent features in the present position of our 
Missionary Agencies. 



-CERTAIN MISSIONARY WANTS SUG- 
GESTED BY PAST EXPERIENCE, 



e present state of the Foreign Missions of the Protestai 
relies, shews clearly that their representatives and support* 
a already learned much, hut also that they have still much 
In a few sentences, we shall merely indicate some of the 
most important practical requirements aud wants of the Missionary 
enterprise at present, as they occur. 

1. And first of all, let the friends of Missions at home he 
reminded that i/rt,s' work is Ike greatest and viost difficult on earth. 
This sh oid d be especially rememhered in any of their judgments 
about the present conduct of Missions. If ouce even Paul and Barna- 
bas had a sharp contention between them on Missionary questions 
(Acts. XV, 30), we need not wonder, if the views of Christiana 
to-day often greatly differ about the means and instruments, the 
ways and methods of the work. It should not be forgotten that 
every Missionary field requires its own modeof treatment Universal 
rules of a moral kind may he laid down, hut if is not easy to apply 
technical instructions always in detail. The progress of the 
work has been often impeded by the well-meaning- suggestions 
of excellent friends of Missions. Especially has this been the 
case where new proposals have been put forward, without a com- 
plete knowledge of the difficulties to he couteuded with. " Deua 
habet suae horae et moras." " In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength." The interest of the Missions requires patience 
and the acquisition of all possible information on the part of tin 
who guide the Missionary operations from home. 

2. The Missionary cause should be regarded as laying a dul 
upon the whole Christian community. The Mission shadd be 
affair of the whole Church. There are, no doubt, dirk 1 rent degrei 
of faith within every church, and the Missionary work can oaly 
be really blessed if it springs from, and is supported by faith. 
But every one who does not belong entirely to the world, should 
contribute some gift aud labour of love. And the spiritual life of 
the Church will undoubtedly gain from all efforts to extend and 
deepen the Missionary interest iu its members. 
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3. Tbe subject of Missions should be more discussed in the 
Universities and Theological Colleges, in order that a more intelli- 
gent and earnest interest regarding them may be awakene 
students of Divinity. Besides the subject of Missions requires a 
more scientific treatment, and this is one one of the present taaki ■■!' 
theological science, The materials for this are only being 
ed, hut a comparative survey of the present methods of MisaicraarJ 
work, and the establishment of practical* principles that will In 

(valid for all, are becoming always more attainable, with the 
growing accumulation of facts, 
4i. Tbe subject of Missions should also be introduced more 
earnestly and systematically into the teaching of the pulpit and 
even of Sunday Schools. It is well to have occasional Missionary 
Bervices, but it must not be forgotten that the preaching of tbe 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God, should always be pervaded by 
a Missionary Spirit. Full and clear and fresh information con- 
cerning the progress of Missions, should, at intervals, be given to 
every congregation, in order to foster Missionary zeal and to 

fulcate Missiouary duty. And this will be found to be not 
rely important for the Missionary cause, but largely conducive 
the general spiritual health and prosperity of the Church in all 
departments of work. In some cases, it may be advisable to 
concentrate the attention and efforts of one or more congregations. 
upon some particular Mission or branch of the work. This woulA 
increase the interest of particular congregations, and would giv^ 
a more definite direction to their sympathies. It is well also t 1 ^* 
enter into close relations with any students who are being trainee*- 
for the work, not only in order to help to encourage them during* 
their preparation, but also that their efforts in the field may \«^ 
more sympathetically followed. Further, the circulation of inter-' 
eating Missionary literature, and especially of the Missionary 
periodical or Record connected with the Mission of any particular 
Church, is an important means of quickening and sustaining the 
Missionary activity. 
5. The relation of the Missionary Churches and Societies to 
%ch other is also a matter of great importance. It would be well 
iat they should be willing to learn more from each other. Tbe 
cperieuce of each should be available for all ; and the work should 
e conducted with a mutual regard for tbe progress of tbe whole, 
'he Societies of different churches and countries, generally take 
little notice of each other ; and their views are, in consequence, 
as a rule, too much confined to the details of their own work. 
How little, for example, is known in England and America of the 
German Missions! It may also be noticed that in the operations 
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reports of certain Societies, such ns the Methodist and Baptist 
ieties, it is deBirahle to see a greater distinction made between 
'issio/i work in Heathen lands and evangelistic efforts in Chris- 
tian, countries. It tends to cause confusion and to give offence 
when one page gives an account of Missions in New Zealand and 
Polynesia, and the next goes on to describe those in Germany and 
France. Surely a rigid separation should be made between Chris- 
tian work among the Zulus or Papuans and that in Wiirttemberg 
or Switzerland 1 

6. Hence the practical value of Missionary Conferences whether 
general or local. These give opportunities for the discussion of 
questions of common interest, for the more exact preparation of 
statistical tables, and for the awakening of a wider interest in 
Misaiouary work. The more widely the Missionary undertaking 
is considered, the less likely are difficulties to arise from one Mis- 
sion encroaching upon the district of another; or from merely 
denominational interests which are always apt to disturb the work 
in the Mission field. It has been already remarked that the 
great variety of efforts put forth by the different churches and 
Beets is an advantage to the cause, when each one finds its proper 
place in a harmonious whole. 

7, Lastly, it may be again remarked that one of the chief con- 
siderations at present shouM be to lay more importance upon 
quality than quantity in the sending out of Missionaries. A few 
spiritually-minded and self-sacrificing Missionaries of sound judg- 
ment and resolute will, who would devote themselves to the good 
of the people, entering into the closest relations with them and 
bearing tenderly with their infirmities, would be of more value, 
and would accomplish more of an enduring kind than any number 
of half. hearted or incapable workers. Men approaching in some 
measure the apostolic type of love, wisdom and tact, are wanted. 
In the founding of Missions, above all things, agents are required 
Who can thoroughly appreciate the character of the people, who can 
set themselves to establish just wiiat is absolutely necessary at 
first, and who can provide for the later development of churches, 
which in their own way shall contribute to the glorification of the 
one Supreme Head of the Church. One of the chief objects of 
the Missionary should always be to develop the inherent powers 
and energies of the young Christian communities, to stimulate 
them to strive after self-support and self-extension, and so to orga- 
nisethem that they may, in time, take up the Missionary enter- 
prise and prosecute it by themselves without any external aid. 
And as we have seen, some progress has been made everywhere in 
this direction. 






CONCLUSION. 



Yes, thank God ! our century is a Missionary century above all 
others, because a universal Mission to the whole world has taken 
form in it as never before. More than all generations, over whose 
dust we wander, we may to-day exclaim : u All the ends of the 
earth have seen the salvation of our God." As one said lately, 
after he had made a tour round the world, u I have'nowhere seen 
new idol-temples ; but everywhere found the old ones falling into 
decay." What glad tidings for the friends of Missions ! But also 
what responsibility does this fact lay upon the churches which 
God honours so highly as to open up such wide doors to them at 
this time. Thus does -He address His call to the present genera- 
tion to understand and follow His will. And, although at first 
sight, the staff of workers and the fulness of power which the 
Protestant world has sent into the field, may appear imposing 
enough, yet when compared with the greatness of the task of con- 
verting a thousand millions of heathens and Mohammedans, they 
sink into relative insignificance and disproportion. When Dr. 
Fleming Stevenson the Secretary of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission returned from a tour through all the more important 
Missionary regions of the world, he declared, with deep emotion, 
in a large public meeting, that if Christians at home only thought 
of the awful magnitude and difficulty of the Missionary task 
among Brahmans and Buddhists and Mohammedans, with all 
the power of their civilisation and literature, and with all th© 
means of defence at their command, they would never dream o* 
encountering these gigantic forces with such small powers, as aX 1 ^ 
the churches together have as yet sent out. From our own su*" 
vey of the Missionary world we may well feel the sting of reproach 
for our long lukewarmness and neglect in the Missionary cause. 

And along with this we may also feel another motive to spu ^ 
us on, when we look at the state of matters in the churches a * 
home. The preaching of the Kingdom of God throughout all th^ 
world is accompanied to-day with a manifold decay of faith in^ 
Christendom. The words of Christ : i( And this Gospel of the kin<^- 
dom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations^ 
and then shall the end come" (Matt. 24, 14), follow imme — 
diately the intimation of the false prophets who should deceive * 
many, the iniquity that would abound, and the love of many waxing " 
cold. What was thus announced, is becoming always more the 




iharacteristic of our age i the preaching of the Gospel everywhere 
without, and at the same time, a decrease of faith and love in 
many places withiu. And this being so, we need the Christian 
Missioo more than ever, even for the defence of Christianity in 
these times before the end comes. The sword of attack becomes 
at the same time defensive as a shield. The Mission is the em- 
bodied courage of the Church, the Criterion of its faith, aud the 
evidence of its unfailing hope. Tlie Missionary activity, as the 
real world-conquering Christianity becomes its own best apology 
as the evidence of living fact and of Keif -sacrificing love ; and there- 
fore we need it always more and more. It must verify the truth 
of the Scripture promises, and therefore help to bring attacks 
Upon the divine Word to nought. It must help to discover the 
emptiness and selfishness of all mere worldly wisdom, whether 
it ends in a practical idolatry or a speculative despair of the life 
in time ; and it must bring out more clearly and convincingly the 
sublime superiority of the Gospel ami of the true Christian 
civilisation above all mere earthly means of human culture. Tea, 
it is called, under God's guidance, even to solve many a question 
»hich seems to exceed the resources of our present political life. 
What is contributing so much to the solution of the Red Indian 
question in America as the Gospel and the Mission t What will 
wive the Eastern question with the Indian and Chinese diffi- 
culties emerging behind it, hut the Gospel aud the Christian spirit 
of serving, saving, re-auimating love ? 

It is high time that the Christian Powers should become more 
distinctly aware of this, and that all foreign and colonial Govern- 
ments should at last clearly recognise the impolicy of their former 
indifference, or even hostility towards Missions, which is nut yet 
entirely a thing of the past. It is now everywhere apparent 
tfcat a Christian and benevolent attitude would spar a them many 
heavy losses of influence aud respect, aud even of money and 
Ooen. If we believe in the destroying power of sin, it will not 
"^possible to deny that the heathen, the longer they are left to 
tliemselves, must always Bink deeper and deeper. Many races are 
perishing to-day. Not afeware already extinct and their disappear- 
ance is a practical accusation against all non-Missionary Christianity. 
But along with these grounds of reproach and of incitement 
t« greater zeal in the cause of the Kingdom, we have also the 
greatest source of consolation, in the fact that the work is going 
pbnrard to-day as never before, that the Lord is more visibly than 
a ver breaking new paths for His coming, and that lie often uses 
a *en our errors to further His cause. The nearer we approach the 
a nd, the more rapidly will the movement advance. The period 
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of the Universal Mission into which we have entered, will be the 
last In the history of Missions, there have already been times 
when after long preparation, rapid development ensued. In our 
own age, every appearance seems to indicate that the slow and 
toilsome process of undermining the chief citadels of heathenism 
will suddenly issue in a great, all-embracing overthrow and fall, 
Without trying in the least to determine the times more exactly, 
our glance not only over the South Seas and America but also 
over Africa, India, China and Japan, encourages us to believe 
that in spite of our errors and weaknesses, we are approaching 
the great time when a harvest will be gathered which, in its 
fulness of blessing, will infinitely exceed all previous measures. 
But a little longer, and the full day will shine forth. Already 
the day dawns, and the shadows flee away. 

And, therefore, in sure confidence of faith and hope we cry out 
to the heathen world : " Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. " — " Yea, the 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come, and let him that heareth say, Come. 
He which testifieth these things saith, Surely I come quickly." 

" Amen, even so come, Lord Jesus. 
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APPENDIX. 




A. General Statistics of Protestant Missons, 


880. 


1 . Missionary Societies in operation 


70 


2. Ordained European and American Missionaries 


2,400 


3. Native Preachers, Catechists, Teachers, &c... 


24,000 


4. Missionary Schools and Institutions 


12,000 


6. Pupils in Missionary Schools 


400,000 


6. Annual Contributions of Europe and America £ 1,250,000 


Contributions of the principal English Societies in I860 ; — 




1. Church Missionary Society ... ... £ ^07,608 




2. Propagation of the Gospel .,, ... £133,383 




3. Wealevan Missionary Society ... ,.. £130,093 




4. London Missionary Society ... .„ £ 108,217 




G, Baptist Missionary Society ... ... £ SI, 469 




G. English Presbyterian Missions .., ... £ 12,383 




7, S. American Missionary Society ... £ 11,434 




Total of these 7 Societies ... £ 659.418 




7. Translations and Circulation of the Bible since 1804 : — 


I, Languages and Dialects into which whole 




or parts translated 


226 


2. Copies circulated annually at present 


5,250,000 


3. Copies circulated since 1804 ... 160,000,000 


4. Annual Contributions to Bible Societies 


£ 200,000 


8. The number of Converts : — 




India, including Ceylon and Burmah 


480,000 


China and Japan 


50,000 


Indian Archipelago 


90,000 


Madagascar 


250,000 


Africa, South and West ... 


120,000 


West Indies 


310,000 


Polynesia 


300,000 


Total ... 


1,700,000 


At the beginning of ike Century, or eighty 




years ago, the total number of Converts was only 


50,000 
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B. STATISTICS of the Protestant Missions 









Native Christians 


Ordaintd 


No. 


N AMBB OF THE SOCIETIES 


Began 






Natira 


ob Missions. 


A. D. 














1871. 


1880. 


1871- 




Bivptjst Missionary Society 


1793 


6,609 


10,000 


« 


2 


London „ ,, 


1798 


39,879 


60,098 


n 


3 


American Board 


1818 


8,161 


13,486 


19 


4 


Church Missionary Society 


1814 


09,114 


76.99B 


67 


B 


On, plJ l prupa^tiun (S.P.O.) ... 


1817 


46,083 


61,391 


37 


e 


Wusk'.van Missionary ,, 


1817 


1,011 


2,000 


6 


7 


General Baptist. „ 


1822 


8,439 


2,722 


10 


8 


Clmr-hof Scotland Mi esi on .. 


1830 


081 


860. 


i 


9 


Frcu Church of Scotland „ ... 


1843 


1,650 


1,476 


9 


10 


American Presbyterian „ ... 


1834 


1,834 


2,100 


8 


11 


Bnsel Missionary Society 


1884 


4,012 


7,337' 


6 


12 


American Baptist Missionary 














1898 


0,810 


66,633 


2 


13 


American Free Baptist Mission 


1838 


•M 


970 


2 


1* 


German (Goasner'a) Missionary 












Society 


1840 


14,804 


23,285 


1. 


15 


l.oipj.u: Missionary Society 
Irish Presbyterian Mission 


1841 


9,265 


11,981 


4 


16 


1341 


632 


91* 


O 


17 


Welsh. Calv. Method. „ 


1841 


61 


1,669 


O 


18 


Amer. Synod Lutheran,, 


1B42 


2,470 


6,423 





ia 


American Reformed „ 


185ft 


9,478 


MS* 


3 


20 


Episcopal Moravian „ 


1864 


17 


85 


O 


21 


American United Presbyterian 












Mission 


less 


120 


636 


1 


23 


Amer. Meth. Episcopal Mission 


18flS 


1,BM 


6,856 


6 


23 


United Presbyterian (Scot.) ... 


I860 


494 


601 


O 


24 


Danish Lutheran ,, 


1861 


340 


SCO 


O 


26 


Bermanusb. Missionary Society 


1868 


199 


714 


O 


28 


Strict Baptist Mission 


1SS8 


104 




3 


27 


friends' (Quaker) „ „ ... 


1S66 




13 




28 


Indian Borne ,, „ ... 


1667 


' -, *M 


2,766 




29 


German Evan. (U. 8. A.) „ ... 


1808 


74 


BSO 




SO 


Assam and Oachar Mission ... 


1808 


01 




O 


31 


Canadian Baptist „ 


1868 




1,000 




32 


American Erang.Luth. „ 


1870 




660 




S3 


Canadian Presbyt. „ 


187B 




30 




84 


Swedish Evang. ,, 


1878 




8 




35 


Private Missions „ 




3,681 


1,400 






Totals ,.. 




224,258 


340,613 


23^* 
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n India for 1871 and 1880. 












Ordained 








Srt£? 


Communicants 


Missionaries 


Agenta 






in 
18R0. 


1871. 


18B0. 


1871, 


I8», 


1871. 


Notes. 














This- Table (with the 
















dates of the Church 




8 


1,002 
3,900 


3,000 
4,632 


26 
44 


31 


5 


of Scotland and Free 
Chnrch Missions cor- 








3,766 
19,401 
15,305 
1,000 
997 
326 

"971 
3,727 








rected) is extracted 




66 
8 
10 

a 

15 
8 


13"l06 

10,601 
494 


102 
41 
22 


103 

48 


33 

21 


from Bndley's " Indian 
Missionary Di rector y," 
2nd Ed. 1881. 
b. These Statistics do 




sse 

750 

563 

2,272 


19 

32 
42 


17 

27 
29 
75 


16 


noti include Barman, 
and Ceylon. 

0. The increase under 
all headings in some of 
the Missions, is remark- 




CI 


S,478 
276 


18,633 
631 


11 

6 


18 
6 






able. Decrease of the 
number of Native Christ- 
ians is shewn only 




7 


4,635 
4,837 


11,091 

6,000 

IBS 

920 

2,193 

1,323 

17 


12 
19 


21 
21 

9 


6 




in the Free Church, 
Mission {m),lhe Strict 
Baptist Mission (104), 








t 
3 
6 
3 




the Assam and Cachar 




2 

4 


731 

712 

8 


i 
6 


1 



Mifsivn (60), and in the 
Private Misnen, (2,175). 
[A Free Ohurch Mis- 










sionary has suggested 




s 

15 


63 

1,074 

fl 

71 

29 
50 


335 

2.B97 

360 

60 


3 

21 
9 


S 
65 
14 


3 


that the number of F. 
C. converts is under- 
stated, the Communi- 
cants (stated elsewhere 








8 




to be 891) being left out. 












There is no reason for 






13 

2,000 
126 




a 
5 




questioning the accuracy 




"i 


35 


"l 


1 


of Mr, Sadley's other 
figurea.] 














d. The Roman Catho- 








"473 

216 

10 

5 

633 








lic Missions claim about 














1,000,000 converts, and 














an annual advance of 














about 3,000, with 60,000 






'928 








pupils in their schools. 












andaataS of 21 Bishops 
















and more than 1,000 
















Priests, (Catholic Times). 
The Syrian Church, ac- 


















389 


52,818 


102,443 


489 


m 


131 


cording to its latest re- 
port, reckons 300,000 
Christiana. 
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C. THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 



The total Dumber of the inhabitants of the Globe may be thus classed 

according to their religious creed :— 



Christians. 



Non-Christians. 



Boman Catholics 
Protestants „• 
Greek Church ... 
Other Christians 



200,000,000 

112,750,000 

80,000,000 

8,000,000 



Mohammedans ... 
Jews 

Heathens of vari- 
ous Faiths ... 



100,000,00 
6,000,000 J 

796,339,255 



Total about... 400,750,000 Total about ... 902,339,255 

Grand Total ... 1,303,089,255. 

By this estimate, it appears that less than a third of the entire popu-^ 
lation of the globe profess Christianity. Those grouped as Catholics 
compose about the half of this third, or thereby, of the whole. 
Buddhism is the religion of the largest proportion of the Non-Christian 
world, its adherents being estimated at about 500,000,000, a number 
much in excess of all who profess Christianity. 



Kolb.— The condition of Nations, (1880.) 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 



{Selection op Books on Missions in English.) 



' the BiM« • ■ •'■ 



, Ivtim ,1 
i I.ifo -nd 



c Mission* of th« Aneit 
_oei of the modern wt 
in^- list [it-senia only a 



.'111 3Ii-T|.| 



1. General. 



Dr. A. Duff : Missions, the Chief end of the Christian Church. 1839, '77. 
Dr. K Anderson : Foreign Missions, their Relations and Claims. New 

York. 3rd Ed. 1870 
M«x M filler : On Missions; a Lecture delivered in Westminister 

Abbey. 1873. 
Dr. Alden: Shall we have a Missionary Revival? {American Boat 

Tract). 1878. 
Dr. Fleming Stevenson : Lectures on Missions (in the Press). 

Bev. W.Swan : Letters on Minions. Rer. Dr. Harris : The Great Commission, 1840. 
Bapt. Noels Essay on Christian Mi.-i-i-ns. ilSi:! 1 - Archil Gm-M : Mi-ions ti> rha Heathen, 

JBnmpton Lectnro, 1815). Iii«h,.p. Wi.b-rtnr*:.- -r. «pe«chcs on Missions, (E'i. Howlev)). 
Im. H. W. Tucker : Under hia banner : Missionary work of madam times, (8. P. C. K. 
Articles in Encyclopiedii Britan,, eto. 

2. ENCTCLOP^DIAa. 

Newoomb'a Cyclopiedia of Missions, New York, Scribner. 1854. 
Rev. J. L. Aikman : Cyclopaedia of Christian Missions. Glasgow. 186( 
The Missionary World : An Encyclopaedia, New York. Randolph. 1873, 
Rev. F. S. Dobbin : A Foreign Missionary Manual, Geographical, Synor. 
tical, Statistical and Bibliographical. Philadelphia. 1880. 

3. General Conference Reports. 
Report of Conference on Foreign Missions. Mildmay. London. 1878. 
Report of Allahabad Missionary Conference, with Statistics. 1872. 
Report of Shanghai Missionary Conference for China. 1877. 
Report of Bangalore {South India) Conference. 1879. 
Liverpool Missionary Conference Report. 1860. 
These Reports are all of gTeat value. 

4. Histories and Statistics op Missions. 
Dr. W. Brown : History of Protestant Missions. 3 Vols. Blackwood. 
Haesel : From Pole to Pole ; a History of Missions. Nisbet. 
R. Young : Modern Missions, their Trials and Triumphs, London. 183] 
Dr. Cox : History of the Baptist Mission. 2 Vols, 1842. 
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. Underbill : Christian Missions in the East and West. [Baptisl I 

Missions]. Lond. Yatea. 1873. 
Rev. R. Moister : History of the Wesleyan Missions, London. 1878. 
Rev. R. Hunter : History of the Missions of the Free Church of 

Scotland. 1S73. 
McKerrow'a History of the Missiona of the Secession and (J. P. 

Churches 1867. 
The Annual Reports of the C. M. S., S. P. G., London and Baptist 

Missions, eto. are valuable nnd interesting. 
Dr. Anderson : History of the Missions of the American Board. 1875. 
J, G. Laurie: Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Churetm- 

U. S. A. 1868. 
Dr. J. M. Reid : Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodiswt 

Episcopal Church. 1880, Rev. J. Mudge : Handbook of Methodisi 

1877. 
Dr. Thomas Smith : Mediteval Missions. Duff Lectures. 1880. Chi 

EJin. [For the Missions of the Ancient and Mediaeval Church, , 

I the Church Histories.] 
5. India Missions and India. 
. Duff: India and India Missions. 2d. ed. Edin. 1840, 
Life of Dr. Duff, by Dr. George Smith, 2 Vols. 1879. 
Rev. Lai Behary Day : Recollections of Dr. Duff. 1879. 
Dr. John Wilson: The Evangelisation of India, 1849, 
Life of Dr. Wilson, by Dr. G. Smith. 1879. 
Dr. Norman Macleod : Peeps at the far East. 1871. 
. Address to the General Assembley, 1 868. (Life II), 
Rev. W. Miller : India Missions, and how to view them. 1878. 
.Rev. W. Stevenson : Hinduism and Christian Education. 
T. C. Mitter : The Causes of the Slow Progress of Christianity^ 

among the Hindus : Calcutta. 1872. 
Rev. M. A. Sherring : History of Protestant Missions in Indie* 

1706—1871. Triibner. 1875. 
Eev. J. Hough: Christianity in India. 4 VoIb. 1839—45. 
J. C. Marshnian : Life and Labours of Carey, Marshman and Ward 

2 Vole. 1874, 
Dr. MuUens : Ten years' Missionary Labour in India, 18G2. 
„ Loudon and Calcutta. 1869. 

„ Memoir of Rev. F. A. Lacroix, Nisbet. 

Weitbreoht : Memoir of J. J. Waitbrecht, C. M. S., Bengal. Nisbot. 
Leupolt ; Recollections of an Indian Missionary. S. P. C. K. 
Bishop Heber's Journal (Murray). 
Lives of Henry Martyn, by Sargent, Seeley, &o. 
Sherriug : The Indian Church during the Rebellion. Nisbet. 1859, 
Dr. M. Mitchell : Memoir of Rev. E. Nisbet (of Bombay) 1858. 
Seed-time in Kashmir : Memoir of W. J. Elmalie, Modi, Missionary, 
ives of Schwartz, by Dr. Pearson and others, 
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Mwell : Tiuuevelly Missions, (Doll anil Daldy). 
Baierloin: Tie Land of the Tamulians aud its Missions. X875. 
'onger: History of the Trauquebar Mission. Tranq. 18153. 
idwood : Lifo aud Labours of Audorsou and Johnstone. 1SG: 
i0 Wbite Foreigners : Mission to the Burmese aud Karens, R. T, S 
'. Francis Wayland : Life and Labours of Dr. Judson. 
fl. Bouar : Life of Dr. Judson ; Missionary to Burmah. Nisbat. 
s of Missionaries in India. 3 Series. S. P. C, K. 
, J. Vaiighan : The Trident, tbe Crescent, aud tbe Cross. Longmai 
r ardy : Wesleyan Missions in Ceylon, Colombo. 

torts of the Conference at Allahabad and Bangalore, 
ishop Douglas : Indian Missious. Letter to Arctib. Cantcrb. S. P. G-. 
lymen's Opinions of the Missions in India. (Lord Lawrence, etc.)S.P.G. 
r. J. Murdoch : The Indian Missionary Manual. [For Young 
Missionaries] 1878. 
The Indian Evangelical Review : A Quarterly Journal of Mission! 

Thought and Effort. Calcutta. 
Jiev. B. H. Badley : Indian Missionary Directory, Luckuow. 1881. 
W. Hastic : Hindu Idolatry and English Enlightenment, Six Letter 
to Educated Hindus. 1882, 

Female Missions is India : 
Mrs. Weitbrocht : Tbe Women of India. 1878. 
Mrs. M.Mitchell: The Zcnanns of Bengal. 8th Ed. In India, 1875. 
E. L. Singh : History of Native Female Education in Calcutta. 1874. 
Rev. \V. Miller: Female Education in Southern India. 1878. 
Mrs. Ross : Scattered Seed, or Zenana Work in Poona. Blackwood. 1881. 
Lowo : Punrooty, or tho Gospel among tho Women of India, Morgan 
Eardoo, the Hindoo Girl. By a Zeuano Missionary, ll.T.S. 

Indian Religions, Caste, etc. 
William Ward : The History, Literature and Mythology of tbe Hie 

dus, 1810. 1317, 1822. 
[A celebrated and still valuable work iucluding descriptions of t 

Manners and Customs of the Hindus : By one of the three 

Baptist Missionaries of Scrampore.] 
FT. T. Colebrooke: Essays on tbe Religion and Philosophy of the 

Hindus: Edited by Frof. Co well. 1873. 
Prof. H. H. Wilson : Works, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Reli- 
gion of tho Hindus in 2 Vols. Tbe Vishnu Puraua, in Vols,, 

iu XII Vols. |A11 valuable.] Triihnor. 
Dr. John Muir : Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History o 

the People of India, their Religion aud Institutions. 5 Vols. 1868-7" 
Max Miil ler : Rig Veda Sanbita, The Sacred Hymns of the Bra 

mans, translated and explained. Vol. I, Tn'ibner. 
Max Miiller : Chips from a German Workshop (containing Essays 
, Brnhmanism, Buddhism, Caste, Comparative Theology, etc.) 4 Vo 
Homer Williama; Indian Wisdom. (Hindu Philosophy, etc) Lou. 1ST' 
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Monier Williams: Hinduism. [Noti-Christiau l': V 

Dr. K. M. Eauerjea ; Dialogues on tho Hindu I'litlos"! 

Dr. Ballautyne : Christianity compared with Hindu Philosophy. Ir* 

Dr. Mullens : Religions aspects of Hindu Philosophy. London. 

J. Robsoii : Hinduism and its relatione to Christianity. 1874. 

Dr, J. Wilson : Exposures of Hinduism. Six Schools of Indian 

sophy. Indian Caste. 1877. 
Rev. M. F. Sherring : Hindu Castes and Tribes as . 

Benares. Triibnor. 1872. 
A. Barth : The Religions of India. From the French. Trabntr. 
[For works on Buddhism, Parseeism and Mohanimedauism. See id 

HlSTOBT, LlTBBATORB, PEOPLE, ETC., OF IXDIA. 

Dr. W. W. Huntor: The Iudian Empire; its History, pMffc 

Products. Tnibner. 1881. 
Dr. W. W. Hunter: The Indian Gazetteer. L) Vols, aud SWi 

Account of Bengal. 20 Vols. 
Sir Richard Temple: India in 1S80. Men and Evens. 

in India, 1882. 
J. Talboys Wheeler : History of India from the Earliest 
Other Histories of India, by Meadows Taylor, Marshman, 

James Mill, Cassells' Illustrated, etc. 
Mas Miilfer : The History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. TO* 

and Norgate. 
A. Weber : The History of ludiau Literature. From the OoMl 

Triib. 1878. 
Dr. John Muir : Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writ e I 
R. T. H. Griffith : Metrical Translation of the Ramayan. 5 Vols. Tr« 
Journals of the Asiatic Societies of Great Britain, Bengal, Brfh 

and Ceylon. 
Monier Williams : Modern India and the Indians. Impn 

and Essays, 3rd Ed. 1879. 
Monier Williams ; Hindu Wisdom and Hinduism. u. e. 
Manning-Speer : Ancient aud Mediaeval India, 2 Vols. Allen. 
J. Priusep : Indian Antiquities. 2 Vols. Williams ami Norgata. 
Fergusson : History of Iudian Architecture. 
Dr. Rajendralfila Mitra: Indu-Aryans. 2 Vols. Newman. I 
Dubois : The Manners and Customs of the People of India. 2 Ed. 11*4 
S. C. Boss: The Hindoos as they are; a description of the Muv 

Customs, and Inner Lite of Hindu Society in Bengal. Lon-ioe i 

Calcutta. 1881. 
Dr. W. W. Hunter: Annals of Rural Bengal, Orissn. 2 Vote. 
Rev. A. D. Rowe : Every-day Life in India. [Madras.] Ill us. Kern Y' 
The Hindus, 2 Vols. Knight. — Chambers' Pictorial History of 

Kevolt in India. 
Dr. Duff: The Indian Rebellion; its Causes and Results. 
J. F. Baness : Index Geographicus Indicns. A popular 
Col. Kennedy; Ancient and Hindu Mythology, 1B31, 
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Dowson : A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion". 

Triibner, 1878. 

Garrett : A Classical Dictionary of India, Triibner. 1871. 

J. Wilkius : Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Furanio. Calcutta. 1882. 
(Articles un Brahmanism, etc., in the Encyclop., Britau,, Chambers' 

Eucyclop, etc, 
|Tbe Calcutta Reviw, Quarterly. 

BtTDnHiSH (India and China), 
f iller: Chips. Vol, 

I Otto Kistiier : Buddha and his Doctrines A Bibbographical Essay, 
f Triibner. 1809. 
| T. \V. Rhys Davis : Buddhism. S. P. C. K- 

„ ,, The origin and growth of Ecligion and Indian 

Buddhism. Hibbert Lecture. 1881. See also Art. in Eucyc. Brit. 
Dr. II. Oldenherg : Buddha, his Life, his Doctrine, and his commu- 
nity, Williams and Norgate. 1881. 
K. Spenee Hardy : A. Manual of Buddhism. (Ceylon), 2nd Ed. 1 

„ Eastern MmkicIilsiii, compiled liwi Singhalese, 1858. 
„ „ Legends and Theories of the Buddhists. 181513. 
Bp. Bigaudet: Life or Legend of Gnudama ; the Buddha of the Bur 

mese. 2 Vols. Triibner. 
H. Alabaster : The Wheel of the Law. (Siamese Buddhism.) Triib. 1871 
Scllageutweit : Buddhism in Thibet. 1863. 
B. H. Hodgson : Essays on the Languages, Literature and Religion 

Ktpiiul mid Thibet. Triibner. 
E. J. Eitel : Handbook of Chinese Buddhism ; Trtthner. 
pi. Edkins : Chinese Buddhism : Triibner. 
S - Seal : Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, 1871. 

„ Travels of Fa-HiaB, and Suug-Yun. 1869, etc. 
^anslationa of Buddhist Scriptures (Dhamapada, otc.), by Max Miiller, 

SauBboll, Beal Morris. Sea " Sacred Books of the East," 
L'wportant Works on Buddhism in French (B. St. Hilaire, E, Bour- 
Houf, etc.), and in German]. 

Parheei^m. 
^* r . M. Hang : The Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of the 

IVsis, 2nd Ed. Triibner. 
u *\ John Wilson : Tho Parsi Religion as contained in the Zand- 

Avesta. 1843. 
J - Durinesteter : Zend-Avesta : Tho Vendidad. Translated. " Sacred 

Books of the East." Vol. 4. 
°*. RajeudralalaMitra : Tho Parsis of Bombay. ALeeture. Calcutta, 1880. 

SlKIIIBM. 

Dr. E. Trump ; The Adi GrautL ; Tho Holy Scriptures of the J 
8 Jkhs, Triibner. 
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Mohammedanism. 

The Koran : Translations by Sale, Lane, find by Prof, Palmer (' Sa 

ored Books '). 
Sir W. Muir : The Koran, its composition, teaching and testimony 

to Holy Scripture. S. P. V. K. 
Sir W. Muir : Extracts from the Koran with English Rendering. Trub. 
Lives of Mohammed : By Sir W. Muir (4 Vols.), W. Irving, Bosworth 

Smith, Syed Ahmad Essays (Sprenger, Noldeke, etc). 
J. W. H. Stobart : Islam, and its Founder. [Non-Christ. ReL systems.] 
T. P. Hughes : Notes on Mohammedanism. 2nd Ed. Allen. London. 1877. 
E. Sell : The Faith of Islam, Madras. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold : Islam, its History, Character and Relation to 
* Christianity. Longmans. 
Dr. W. W. Hunter : The Indian Musalmans, 3rd Ed. 1876, Trub. 

Brahmoism, Brahmo Soma*. 

Bam Mohun Roy : Precepts of Jesus, the guide to peace andvbappi- 
ness. 1820. 

Dr. Carpenter : Memoir of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. 1833. 

M. Carpenter : Last Days in England of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. 1866. •. 

Historical Sketch of the. Brahmo Somaj, Short Sketch by a Brahmo, * 
Calcutta. 

Lectures, etc., by Keshub Chunder Sen, ' Jesus Christ, Europe and 
Asia.' ' India asks, Who is Christ 1 ' 

Theistic Annual and Theistic Quarterly Review, Calcutta, 

The Liberal (successor) of (Sunday Mirror) and the New Dispensa- 
tion : Weekly Organ. 

Miss Collet : The Brahmo Year Book, Annual of the Theistic ' 
Churches. Williams and Norgate. 

Rev. S. Dyson : Brahmic Dogmas. (Polemical Tracts,) Calcutta. 

Rov. L, B. Dey ; An antidote to Brahmoism, Calcutta. 
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NON-CHRISTIAN R.HL1GIONS AND COMPARATIVE TlIEOLOOT. 

Non-Christian Religioirs*SyBtems : S. P. C. K. 
„ Hinduism, by Monier Williams, 

„ Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys Davis. 

„ Islam and its foamier, by J. W. H. Stobart. 

„ Confucianism and Taonism, by Dr. Douglas. 

The Faiths of the World, St. Gilos' Lectures, Second Serios. Edin. 1882. 

[Lectures on Brabmanism, Buddhism, ZorunEtrinuiam, Confucianism, etc., by 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland]. 

Archdeacon Hardwick : Christ and other Masters. 2 Vols. London. 18G3. 
Rov. F. D. Maurice : Tba Religious of the World and their Eola- 
tions to Christianity. 4th Ed. 

£>r. K.. M. Banerjea : The Arian Witness, or the testimony oP- Aryan 
Scriptures in corroboration of Biblical History and Doctrine. 187fi. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by Max Miillcr. Triibner. 

[Translations of Br»bman, Buddhist, Fnrai, Chinese, and Mohiimmouan Scriptures] 

M. "Qonway : The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scrip- 
tures. 4th Ed. Triibner. 

C. P. Tiele : Outline of the History of Religion. From the Dutch. 1877. 

[The Religions of the Uncivilised Races are discussed in the works of 
E. D. Tylor, Sir John Lnbbuck, Pritchard, etc]. 

S. Johnson : Oriental Religious in their Relatione to Universal Reli- 
gion. First, Sect, India; Second Sect., China. 

Mas Mtiller : Introduction to the Science of Eeligion. Longman. 1873. 

Tho Origin aud Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of 
the Hindus. (Hibbert Lecture) 1878, 

J. Freeman Clark : Ten great Religions. An Essay in Comparative 
Theology. Triibner. 1871. 

Dr. Marcus Dods : Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ. Four Lectures. 1878. 

3. Vaughan : Tho Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross. Longman. 

Dr. Caird : Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. Glasgow, 1880. 

6. China and Japan. 
Reports of tho Shanghai and Mildmay Conferences. 
Griffith, John : China; her claims and call. Lond. 1882. 
W. Muirhead ; China and the Gospel, Nisbet, 
China's Millions : Monthly of the China Inland Mission. 
Moule : The Cho-kiaug MisBion. Stock : The Fuh-kien Mission. C.M.S. 
Missions to the Women of China, 

Dr. J. Burns : Life of the Rev. W. C. Burns, Missionary to China. Nisbet, 
Memorials of Dr. J. Henderson, Medical Missionary to China. Nisbet. 
Dr. J. Legge : The Roligions of China. Loudon. 1880. 

„ „ The Chinese Classics. Translated, etc. 5 Vols- Triibner. 

Dr. J, Edkins : Religion in China. Account of the three Religious. Triib. 

„ „ Chinese Buddhism, Sketches, Historical aud Critical. 
Dr. Douglas : Coafugianism and Taonism, (Noii-Christiau Systems). 



. Thomson : China, the Land and the People. S. P. C. K. 
Archdeacon Gray : China ; A History of Manners and Customs. 
Sir J. F, Davis : China. 2 Vols. 1857. 
J. Doolittio : The Social Life of tlie Chinese. 

Opium Question : Dr. Christlieb : Indo-British Opium Trade. Nisbet. 
British Opium Policy : Tlie Opium Question solved. Partridge. 
Japan and the Japan Mission of the C. M. S, 
Buyard Taylor ; Japan in our day. N. Y. 1872, 
Adams : History of Japan. 1874. — Legeudre ; Progressive Japan. N. Y, 

1679. 
I. L. Bird: Unbeaten Tracts in Japan. London. 1880. 
Sir E.J. Ileid: Japan, Hs History, Traditions am! Religion. Loudon. 1880. 
See also for General Accounts of China and Japan, the Articles iu 

the last Editioua of the Encyclopedia Britannica and Chambers 

Encyclopedia. 

7. Africa. 
W. Ellis : The Martyr Church of Madagascar. Snow. London. 
J. Bihree : Madagascar and its People. R. T. S. 
„ The Great African Island. Triibuer, 

Dr, Mullens : Twelve Months in Madagascar. 
Dr. Livingstone : Missionary Travels and Researches, in Africa. 1857. 
B „ The Zambesi and its Tributaries. 1875. 

„ „ Last Journals in Central Africa. Ed. by H. Waller. 

Dr. R. Moffat : Missionary Labours and Scenes iu South Africa. 
Hirers of Water : Introduction of Christianity into Africa, aud Dr. 

Moffat's Labours, R. T. S. [See also the Travels of Stanley, Thomson, 

Speak, Cameron, Grant, aud Baker.] 
C. H, Malan : South African Missions. Nisbet. 1876. 
J, E. Carlyle : South Africa and its Mission Fields. Niflbet. 
H. Calderwood: Caffres aud Caffre Missions. 1868. 
H. Rowley : Religion of tho Africans, and Africa unveiled. S. P. C, K. 
Canon Callaway : The Religious System of tho Amazuln, i pts. TrUbnor. 
J. Stevenson : The Civilization of South -East am Africa. 3rd Ed. 1877. 
The Mombasa Mission of tho C. M. S. 

E. Hutchinson : The lost Continent, or Africa and the C. M. S. 1S79. 
The Victoria Nyauza ; a field for Mission. Enterprise, 

o. m. a. 

3. D. Young: Mission toNynasa. — Dr. J. Stewart: African Papers. I. 1879. 
". Buchanan : East African Letters (Church of Scotland). 1S80, 
Mission Life among the Zulu Kafirs : Memoir of H. Robertson. 
Beyer and Kuhue : Four Years iu Ashantee. NiBbefc, 
lerer : Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Country. R, T. S. 
. Gouat: Threo Years' Residence in Abyssinia, 
o large Wall Maps of Africa, suitable for Lectures. C. M. S. 
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8. Polynesia, America and West Indies, 




. 

Or. E. Stool : T!ie Now Hebrides and Christian Missions. Nisbefc. 
V. Murray: Forty Years' Mission Work in the South Seas and New 

Gi 
W. W. Gill : Life in the Southern Tales, S. Pacific and New Ounica. R.T.S. 
61. Yonge : Life and Letters of Bishop Patteson. 2 Vols. Macmillan, 
H- W. Tucker: Memoir of Bishop Selwyn. 2 Vols. London. 
J. Copeland : Lectures on New Hebrides nud Missions. 1878. 
T. B. Murray : Pitcairn, the Maud, the People and the Pastor. S.P.C. 
~}p. Williams : Christianity among the New Zealauders, Seeley, London, 
ohn Williams : The Martyr of Erromanga, Lives by Dr. Campbell 

and others. 
John Williams : Narrative of Missionary Enterprise in the South Seas. 
Metla Katbla, and the North Pacific Mission of the C. M. S. 
BiBhop of Montreal: Journal of the visit to N.-W. American Mission, CM. S. 
Various lives of Eliot and Drainerd. [Braincrd's Life by Jonathan 

Edwards.] 
Dr. Underbill : Tho West Indies, their Social and Eeligious Conditions. 

„ „ Memorials of Baptist Missionaries in Jamaica. 
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9. Miscellaneous, Peeiodicals,.&c. 



Tbe Church Missionary Atlas, C. M. S. Salisbury Sq. London. 
The Church Missionary Intelligencer and Eeccrd. 
Tho Church Missionary Gleaner. (Illustrated monthly.) 
The Chronicle of tho London Missionary Society (monthly). Snow. Loud, 
Hlustratcd Missionary News (monthly). Stock. Loudon. 
Glad Tidings : Sketches of Missionary Enterprise on 12 Cards, E. T. S. 
Monthly Missionary Records of Church of Scotland, Free Church, 
U. P. Church aud various Juvenile EecordB. 

Selection from works in German. 

Kalkar : Geschichtc dcr Cbristlichcn Mission unterdon Hoideu. 1870. 

Gundert : Missiousbilder. Neue Serie. 1878, etc. 

Griindemaun-Burckhai't's Kleino Missionsbibliothek, 1878, etc, 

Petri : Missionsberichte in Heften. 

Plath : Gossner's Mission unter Hindus u. Kolhs. 1879. 

Nottrott : Die Gossuerschc Mission uuter don Kolhs. 1874. 

Warucck : Moderne Mission uud Cultur, 1879. 

„ Die Belebung des M issions-Binnes. 1878, 

Graul: Ost-Iud. Missions-Austalt au Halle. 1869. 
" Missions -stun den" vou Warneek, Hoffmann, Scblunk, Scblior, Paull. 
AUgemeino Missious-Zeitschrift, Monatsbofte v. Warneek, Chriatlieb 

u. Gritudemann. Giitersloh, 
Calwar Missiousblatt, Heideiibote, Basler Tractate, etc, 
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Dutch. 

Lasonder : De Geschiedenis der Christ. Zending, (A Lecture). 

Buss : Die Christliche Mission, (German) Leiden, 1876. 

Reports of the Neederlandsch Zendeling Genootschap (Rotterdam) etc. 

French. 

Journal des Missions Evangeliques (Monthly of Paris Society.) 

Les Missions Evangeliques au XIX Siecle. NeuchateL 

Cassalis : Les Bassoutos. 

Sohrumpf : Souvenirs de l'Afrique Meridionale. 

Mad. Monod : Cinquante AnnSes de la vied'un peuple. (Sandwich Island ^ 

Mad. Monod : Ormiah (American Mission in Persia). 

Weber : Louis Harms et les Missions de Hermannsburg. 

Meylau : L'histoire de 1' Evangelisation des Lapons. 

Ramsey er-Kuhne : Quatre Ans chez les Achantis. 

Gobat : Journal d'un sejour en Abyssinia. Les grands Missionaires, etc. 

Swedish ; Missions-Tiding; Reports of Fosterlands-Stiftung, etc. 
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